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GET WISDOM, AND WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING .—Paovearssor SoLomon. 
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THE CASTLE OF ALMEYDA. 





* But few usurpers to the shades descend, 
By adry death, or with a quiet end.”—Daypen. 





Tne health of Valmont appeared de- 
clining: deeply absorbed in thought, he 
listened with a careless and divided at- 
tention to the charms of his daughter’s 
conversation ; frequently half sentences 
escaped him, as, ‘‘ Why, oh! why is he 
possessed of every virtue ?—but then my 
child!” Cecile was frequently left to 
solitude, and to her own reflections. 
While her father was one day, after din- 
ner, taking his accustomed repose, weari- 
ed with occupations at her needle, Cecile 
attempted to finish a piece of drawing ; 
but a kind of drowsiness coming over her, 
owing to the heat of the day, she arose 
to walk ; a thunder shower falling, pre- 
vented her from going into the grounds ; 
and the thought struck her, that she 
would ramble through the different apart- 
ments of the castle, till she should find the 
way to that room which her father appear- 
ed so distressed on passing before he led 
her to the chapel to take her vow (never 
to marry with a Portuguese,) and where 
Marian’s imagination had conjured up the 
skeleton. 

She bent her steps towards the chapel ; 
and she perceived, by the outward build- 
ing that it was joined to, and most probably 
had a communication with the other part 
of the castle ; she drew back the bolts of 
the door, and entered, shuddering at the 
sight of the urn, whereon she had breath- 
ed the sacred promise to her father. 
She could perceive no door nor entrance 
into the interior; atlength, a heavy 
grating at the further end met her eye, 
totally impossible for her to unclose ; be- 
yond it was a door, apparently of iron. 
This was the only outlet except the door 
through which she had entered. She 
returned to the castle, and thought she 
would take one look, by the bright light 
of day, at the state chamber. She fanci- 
ed she discovered there one piece of ta- 
pestry very different from the rest, and 
which appeared to hang loose ; she lifted 
it up, and discovered a door half open ; 
she entered a small dark passage, but re- 
solving to go forward, she did not hesi- 
tate, and opened another door which led 
into a desolate and wretched chamber. 
A heavy chain and massy padlock fasten- 
ed another door on the inside, and thick- 
barred, iron grated windows admitted 
awful and obscure beams of light. 

She went on in silent astonishment ; 
and chilled with terror, she observed a 
figure, whose starting bones, the skin 
scarcely covered ; its face, which bore 
every appearance of death hastened by 
famine, was yet not void of expression 
and character; it appeared to fix a 
mournful and supplicating look towards 
the door; but as Cecile gazed on it, it 
continued immoveable: she ventured to 
approach it, and found it, indeed, a mas- 
ter-piece of art composed of marble : 
every sinew, from which the thin cover- 
ing of flesh seemed to shrink, was deline- 
ated by the hand of the skilful statuary : 


her eyes then rested on the pedestal, 
on which was engraved, in ancient French, 
the following words :—** In this solitary 
prison Alphonso Periando, Count of Al- 
meyda, was starved to death. O thou, 
his lawful heir, if ever thou beholdest 
this sad testimony of his tragical exit, 
leave vengeance to Heaven! b::t be- 
ware of allying thy offspring with any of 
the perfidious race, who now triumphs 
in usurpation of the rights of Almeyda! 
O ye presumptive possessors of Alphon- 
so’s lost dignity, tremble at the retrospect 
of your ancestor's crimes, and spare, O 
spare Periando’s child, his beloved Ce- 
cile, and her virtuous and faithful hus- 
band Valmont!” 

Cecile, extremely agitated, sunk down 
beside the affecting image of the wretch- 
ed Don Alphonso; when the approach 
of gentle footsteps roused her from her 
reverie. She essayed to rise, but the 
hand of her father gently pressing hers, 
compelled to resume her situation on 
the rude bench which stood near the 
statue ; and—** Oh, my child!” said he, 
‘* how came you in this dreadful place ?” 
‘“‘ Pardon me, father!” replied she ; ‘‘ the 
curiosity that impelled me on perceiving 
the first door that led to this apartment 
half open, and which urged me to pro- 
ceed.” 

**] visit these apartments,” replied 
Valmont, ‘‘ daily !—-Would to heaven my 
worthy and intentional benefactor, though 
the innocent usurper of mine and thy 
rights, was not so amiable, so truly pos- 
sessed of every virtue!’ ‘* Your rights 
and mine!” repeated Cecile ; “‘ oh, tell 
me all, while I listen in silent wonder.”’ 
‘“‘Know then,” said Valmont, “that I 
am alone the lawful Count D’Almeyda ; 
that the injured saint before you repre- 
sents your great grandfather ; who had 
liberty to bequeath this castle, and the 
rich estates which Ambrosio now holds, 
to any male he pleased, provided he had 
no son ; he had no child, my Cecile, but 
her who was your very image, and who 
was my honoured, my beloved mother, 
after whom you were baptized. Don 
Alphonso, whose famished resemblance 
is now before us, adopted for his male 
heir a young Frenchman, between whom 
and my mother was an indissoluble tie of 
hearts ; and a strange coincidence of cir- 
cumstances it was to Valmont, that the 
true owner of this castle was obliged for 
saving his life, when once in imminent 
danger; and you have often heard me 
tell how I once saved Don Ambrosio, at a 
time I little imagined he was the usurper 
of my possessions. Periando’s wife be- 
ing dead, and he having no prospect of a 
future heir, he adopted Valmont ; and 
my mother and the youth being so firmly 
attached, the count willingly consented to 
their union ; and thus the Almeyda title 
and estates were supposed to be ensured 
to his family. 

«* Wealth and title will urge the vicious 
to attempt the blackest crimes. We 
sometimes see in the human race, such 
astonishing resemblances, though of quite 
different families, that strangers are al- 
most persuaded of their relationship ; so 
it was between an officer belonging to 
the same regiment with my grandfather 
and himself: they were so very much 
alike, that they were frequently mistaken 
for each other; and scandal was busy 
with Don Alphonso’s father, as the man 
was of obscure birth: this reached the 





officer’s ears, and he began to fancy he 
might in reality be the spurious child of 
old Periando, and according to the law of 
nature, equally entitled to his wealth 
with Don Alphonso ; at any rate, his re- 
semblance to the family made him resolve 
to obtain it, and which he knew he could 
easily effect. By the most brutal force, 
in the dead of night, aided by a ruffian 
of giant-like strength, he dragged my 


of the most bigoted principles, and held 
that part of the scripture in its most per- 
verted sense, which says,—‘‘He who 
loves father and mother, &c. more than 
me, is net worthy of me.” Anselmo, af- 
ter reading this alarming billet, hastened 
back to my unhappy father and mother. 
Flight was now their only refuge, and 
Anselmo prepared every thing to acce- 
lerate it that evening : promising soon to 


grandfather into this apartment, chained!/join them, but not daring to accompany 


him hands and feet, and he was here lite- 
rally starved to death. The next morn- 
ing, dressed in Alphonso’s clothes, he 
presented himself unsuspected, as the 
true Periando: he had made himself 
master not only of every family transac- 
tion, but faithfully copied all the manners 
and peculiarities of my grandfather. In 
the mean time he took care to declare, 
with well-feigned sorrow, that he had 
lost the valued officer who so much re- 
sembled him, he having been torn to 
pieces in a forest by a wild beast. 

** Nature is quick-sighted ; my mother 
could not be deceived. Valmont knew, 
and proclaimed the impostor : the delud- 
ed vassels were taught to believe him 
mac, and he was close confined to one 
apartment in the castle, while the soi 
disant count quitted it with his whole 
household, for a castle belonging to Al- 
meyda, and situated in Oporto. The 
murder of my mother was then planned, 
who obstinately refused to be torn from 
her husband ; they were put together in 
a room in this castle, which is situated 
very far from this apartment; itis the 
very chamber, my child, in which you 
sleep. The starving Don Alphonso, and 
this wretched bride and bridegroom, 
were the only three inmates of the castle ; 
and since fhat titre it has never been in- 
habited, till 1 came to take possession of 
it: but what a possession! none of its 
wealthy appendages, which the lawless 
inheritor alone possesses. 

‘The confessor of my grandfather, a 
young monk, named Anselmo, had been 
contined for some time by sickness: he 
came to the castle to perform his spiritual] 
duties, and, astonished to find it thus de- 
serted, he accidentally walked to the 
apartment where was confined the pre- 
tended maniac, Valmont, who instantly 
told him all that had happened. The 
good priest soon saw through the black 
design ; and took his leave, determining 
to leave nothing undone that might lead 
to its detection. As he passed the first 
flight of stairs, a paper laid on the balus- 
trade arrested his attention—it contained 
the following lines :—‘ Valmont is accus- 
ed by Don Alphonso Periando of heresy, 
and will shortly be dragged before the In- 
quisition—he has tainted the religious 
principles of his wife, and her father casts 
her from his heartforever. 1] am a mon- 
ster—a ruffian that murders for hire— 
parental feeling wishes her not to groan 
under the torments of the inquisitorial 
executioner, but that she may be dis- 
patched in haste. If flight is possible, fly 
to France, where no inquisition is allow- 
ed to exist. The angelic innocence and 
beauty of Donna Cecile softens the heart 
ofthe murderer : if in three days she is 
here, these hands must be imbrued in 
her blood.’ 

“Here the art of the usurper shone 
conspicuous ; he had deceived even the 
assassin into a belief, that he was the true 


them for fear of suspicion. 

“Valmont, my paternal grandfather, 
had paul the debt of nature : he had left 
wealth enough to render my father and 
Donna easy and affluent. The name of 
Valmont is not uncommon in France, and 
it was not necessary for him to change 
his name. In a few months after my 
parent’s arrival in France, | wasborn. [ 
discovered, as 1 grew up, an ardent and 
martial spirit. 1 had no idea that 1 was 
any other person than the Baron de Val- 
mont, a title I have long laid aside. My 
father and mother were often engaged in 
mysterious closetings and long private 
conference ; often receiving letters from 
Italy, which they were careful to conceat 
from me. 

‘**A skilful artist coming into France, 
my father had a picture in miniature 
taken of my beautiful mother, then in her 
prime of life, but faded from sorrow: it 
was taken in a peculiar attitude, in mourn- 
ing, which she had suddenly put on some 
days before ; beside her stood a coffin, 
in which lay a skeleton ; but here,”’ con- 
tinued Valmont, taking the gold box from 
his pocket, “is the portrait. After my 
mother’s death, my father had these 
words worked in her hair. 

‘* When my mother died, life and all 
its busy avocations became irksome to 
my father ; before his death, he gave into 
my hands a parcel of letters, sent him 
from Italy, from a monk named Anselmo ; 
and charged me not to pry into them till 
1 had attained the age of fifty. ‘ At that 
period of life,’ said he, ‘the passions 
bow their romantic force to the cool and 
sober dictates of reason; at least they 
ought to do so ; and all enthusiastic ar- 
dour in this affair would only rain your 
fortune, endanger your life, and could be 
of no avail to you, since the testimony of 
this holy father alone could not aid you ; 
besides, it is now several years since 4 
have ceased to hear any thing of him.” 

“A parent’s dying injunction had its 
full force ; after he expired, I laid by the 
papers, and the alarming situation of my 
country banished all thoughts from my 
mind, but those which had military 
achievements for their object. Edward 
the Third and his heroic son, reared their 
conquering banners over desolated France 
and I followed the Black Prince in the 
train of the captive King John to Eng- 
land: there I saw, loved, and wedded 
your mother. 

‘**1 had the happiness one evening to 
save the life of the bountiful Ambrosio, 
the owner of Almeyda’s wealth and 
titles; worth, virtue, and magnanimity 
form the basis of his character. Soon 
after that event,-when I had attained the 
age of forty-eight, I lost your mother. 
Sickness, together with defraying some 
debts she had contracted, reduced me 
when verging on fifty, to almost a state of 
indigence : and now I thought of Ambro- 
sio’s proposals ; for I found my society 


Alphonso, who in reality was possessediineglected, though once eagerly sought 



































































































after. I resolved then to quit my coun-| 
try for Portugal. My fiftieth birth day 
arrived, Unheedingly, | took up the 
letters of Father Anselmo, with careless 
listlessness. Heavens! what a scene of 
wmiquity did they unfold; and which my 
parents wisely had kept me in ignorance 
of. In these letters, was accounted for 
the melancholy figure you see before 
ou. 

** When Father Anselmo found the cas- 
tle totally abandoned, he traversed every 
apartment ; when he arrived at the dour 
of this, he heard a faint groan—it was the 
door at which you entered—the mate- 
rials were slight enough for him to burst 
it open, then in young athletic strength. 
The haggard, dreadful form of Don Al- 
phouso met bis eye, as you now behold 
it; some sense remained, but to recall 
life was vain, «nd he expired in the arms 
of Anselmo, who ran and made his re- 
port to the officers of justice. But the 
false Don Alphonso stood before them, 
and with hypocritical supplications en- 
treated their pardon; declaring he was 
ready to suffer any punishment they 
might choose to inflict, for his having dar- 
ed to take the law into his own hands : 
it was a servant of his, he said, once a 
favourite, who had been guilty of mur- 
der, and to screen him from an ignomini- 
ous and torturing death, he had punish- 
ed him himself. ‘Say no more, Don 
Alphonso,’ said the judge ; ‘we know 
you well, and are convinced of your ve- 
racity ; you have undoubted right over 
your own vassals to punish them as you 
think fit; as for you, young man, go and 
mind the spiritual concerns of the laity ; 
but dare not, from your impertinent 
curiosity, to stigmatize the characters of 
our virtuous nobility.’ 


** Anselmo was a young religious de- 
votee, and what could he do against des- 
potic power, still at this time even so 
much invested in the Portuguese gran- 
dees. -He departed again to Almeyda, 
revolving over and over in his mind how 
he should act. Cunscience kept the 
usurper from this castle, which he de- 
clared was too ruinous to be inhabited. 
It really was extremely ancient; he re- 
mained therefore, either at Oporto, or at 
a villa many leagues distant. Thus An- 
selmo had free ingress to the castle when- 
ever he pleased. He gathered up the 
poor shattered remains of Don Alphonso, 
interred them with his own hands in the 
chapel, and over them, shortly after, 
erected the urn under which you knelt, 
when you took a vow, | hope no power 
on earth will tempt you to violate.” 
Cecile blushed and gave way to tears ; 
her frame now trembled, and her father 
continued, ‘* Anselmo excelled in all 
the fine arts; in sculpture he was pecu- 
liarly eminent, and he made a statue and 
memorial from the dreadful object, which 
was ever present to his memory, and gave 
this countenance that heart-rending look 
of expectancy, which glances towards the 
opening door.”’ Cecile sunk on the jean 
arm of the statue, and burst into tears. 
“* My dear child,” said Valmont, “ his 
sufferings have long ceased, listen now to 
the conclusion of what so much interests 
me. 

** The superiors of the monastery be- 
gan to look on Anselmo with a jealous 
eye; they thought him inquisitive and 
troublesome ; this hastened the scheme 
which had for some time possessed his 
thoughts. He imagined that by a seclu- 
sion in an Italian monastery for a few 
years, he might, by the change in his per- 
son, venture to Oporto, where he was 








not known, under another name, and! 


perhaps get appointed confessor to the 
family of Almeyda: for when death 
comes in petrifying horror to the sinner, 
he is induced to unbosom his loaded con- 
science. Anselmo however thought he 
could but try; so dearly, so faithfully 
was he attached to the interests of the 
true heirs of Almeyda, that he resolved 
to leave no plan untried to invest them 





with their lost dignity. The usurper 
had married a noble lady of Portugal, 
and by her he had Sebastian Ambrosio, 
the father of the present Don Ambrosio. 
** Anselmo had never had the small- 
pox. After his arrival in Italy, he care- 
fully haunted every place where that 
ravaging disorder was most infectious : 
he caught it, after some unavailing risks 
he had run, and became by it so scarred, 
so completely disfigured, that he could 
not be known. His great sufferings, and 
the dread of his disease, obtained him his 
dismission from the monastery ; and after 
living three years as one of the laity, he 
repaired to Portugal under a borrowed 


ty at Oporto, which since established it- 
self into amonastery, oi which he became 
one of the superiors. 

** The false Don Alphonso lived to a 
great age: he gave alms ; he regularly 
attended to his religious duties ; was kind 
to his family and his vassals ; he brought 
up his son to love and cherish virtue ; 
and his name became honoured through- 
out the whole kingdom of Portugal; he 
lived to see his grandson, the present Don 
Ambrosio. 

** Ou his death-bed conscience assailed 
him with the keenest pangs ; and yet he 
could not bring himself to part with his 
darling and ill-gotten power. Last au- 





Oporto, where an aged superior wished 
to see me, who lay at the point of death : 
this was Anselmo, who was upwards of 
ninety years of age. In me, he expect- 
ed to behold my father ; for he had heard 
by accident, that a French gentleman, 
named Valmont, lived at the castle of Al- 
meyda. His senses were perfect, ancl 
he had strength left to tell me the parti- 
culars of the pretended Don Alphonso’s 
death, which he should have sent to me 
in writing, had he not feared intercep- 
tions: he accounted for his long silence 
from not having obtained answers to fre-| 
quent letters he had sent during my stay| 
in England ; and so many having fallen in! 
France under the sword of the victorious 
Edward, he judged my father had been 


tumn I was seut for to a monastery at|| 


out of sight.’ 1 made her promise secre- 


bed to be moved without my express or- 
ders ; for here | thought | bad found the 


in the right. 
was a small opening, and there still lie 


meyda, which seal | will never break but 
in the presence of Ambrosio. My last 


do not amuse him as formerly. 


he has read the letters of Anselmo. My 


resemblance of this officer to him. 


here to-morrow morning. 


thee unprovided for; thy testimony 
little regarded.” 
Ambrosio : his eyes shone with love anc 


Cecile, who, pale and spiritless, coul: 
scarce prevent herself from fainting wher 


were you blessed in his birth!’’? Anc 
he the innocent usurper of her fa 











among the number. When he was sum- 
moned to receive the usurper’s last con- 
fession, he wished Anselmo to swear, on| 
his knees, inviolable secrecy. He an- 
swered him, that he well knew confes-| 
sions were never disclosed unless per-| 
limitted. But this would not suffice. ‘ No 





selmo dreaded lest one less conscientious 
might attend him, and said, * Let your 
confessions be written—seal it in my pre- 
eoegitibar me conceal it wherever you 
‘may appoint, and this done, I will give 
you absolution.’ This deception pleased 











fame. ‘The confessions were drawn up 
jand sealed. ‘ Swear,’ said he, ‘no power 
on earth shall tempt you to break the 
seal.’ The priest took the oath. ‘ Now," 
said the false Almeyda, ‘ deposit it where 
you please, bat tell no one the secret 
corner in which it may be concealed.’ 


cess here. ‘Providence,’ said the good 
man, ‘ will now, I hope, put you in pos- 
session of your just rights—I die content.’ 
Ina few moments after he expired. 

‘* For several months | sought in vain, 
but could find no private recess; when} 
a thought struck me, that as the alcove) 
bedsteads are moveable, perhaps a re-| 
cess might be at the bottom of your bed,| 
which is the only one of its kind in the 
castle. 1 found one person could not 
move it, and | was obliged to engage to 
my assistance the mother of Marian, who 
died here last winter. I discovered a 
green silk curtain ; | drew it on one side, 
and beheld a sweet picture of my angelic 
mother, as | recollect her when I was a 
boy. This was undoubtedly the work of 
that excellent artist, Anselmo. She was 








evasions,’ said the dying man; ‘1 will)) 
. { 
order another priest to attend me.’ An-|| master of Almeyda. 


the wretch yet so devoted to earthly||suc! 


This, Anselmo’s oath toa dying sinner,| 
he could not break ; but told me I might} 
search this castle, as it was hid ina re-! daughter with that of Ambrosio in marri 

age.” Cecile gave a shriek. and fainted husband’s dead, hear. Sorry to hear 
in her father’s arms. ‘Oh, rash! oh,|it- There is a small account between 
fatal vow !” cried Valmont : ‘ oh, why,||¥S, by which there will appear a balance 
when I knew worth like thine dwelt injjim my favour of £22 16s. 4d. which 1 
the bosom of a Portuguese, did I urge||think it regular to inform you about, you 
her to take it? It is past! it cannot be being administratrix to my cousin’s will ; 
recalled! and when she solemnly vowed]| but don’t want to haggle with you about 
never to wed one of thy country, little|jthe discharge.—Compliments to Miss, 
did I think Ambrosio would ever be pro-||a0d rest. Your humble servant, 


cheerfully could she have embraced po 


formed to adorn. 
him, he loved him for his virtues. Ob 
surely he would be contented with a lit 
tle, and leave the worthy possessor ye 


So reasoned the sweet Cecile. Bu 


those strong corroborating circumstance 


upon him to make a proposal. 





posed to her.”’ 





have long unknown loved your daugh 
ter, have followed her footsteps in vari 


eyes in contemplating her lovely person 

















when | am no more, young, helpless, and 
friendless, as thou then wilt be, will be 


ther’s rights!—Oh, how gladly, how 


“Don Henrique D’Almeyda,” said 
Ambrosio with dignity, *‘ hear me: I 


{No. 31. Vor. If. 


\\deavour to conquer an inclination which 
urged me to form an unequal alliance ; 


coat. ‘Oh, sir!’ said the old woman,||now innate pride, and rectitude of mind 
‘do not let that sweet picture hang there}|shall never make me abject in the eyes of 


the world. 1 scorn to wed the lovely 


cy, and that she would never suffer that||Cecile when deprived of my dignities, 


the sordid wretch who could not give up 
Almeyda, which, though | enjoyed, an in- 


object of my anxious search, and | wasj/nocent usurper of, 1 will never inhabit 


or possess while the rightful owner 


“1 took down the picture; behind it|lives.” 


| Cecile had recovered before Ambrosio 


the papers sealed with the arms of Al-|/spoke ; in silent agony she heard him 


disclose his passion, and her looks but 
ltoo well evinced the deep interest he 


name, and entered into a religious socie-||journey to Oporto was to see him ; but |held in her bosom. Valmont entreated 
he was gone to take bis favourite amuse-||him still to retain the castle he held at 
ment of travelling. 1 am told he is rather) Oporto, and accept a part of his wealth ; 
in a melancholy way, and that his voyages 
I have 
consulted an eminent doctor of the law ;| with which he should retire to a monas- 


but Ambrosio told him that his grandmo- 
ther, had ieft him a small independency, 


itery and take the vows, being disappoint- 


claims he says must be just ; and that he - in love the most ardent and refined : 
has often heard his father speak of Don ; 
Alphonso, whose person he was well ac- ended his days in deep seclusion. Cecile 
quainted with, and that he used to say,||soon fell into a deep und rapid decline ; 
that he never could be deceived by the|jand her aged and lamenting father lived 


this promise he religiously kept, and 


to witness the loss of his only child: he 


«Come, my child,” added he, to the at- survived her but a few months, leaving 
tentive Cecile, ‘* we will go to supper. Ijall his wealth to the monastery of which 
am in daily expectation of Ambrosio ; andj) Anselmo bad become a member ; and 
the two priests who were present at the||the proud castle of Almeyda soon sunk, 
testimony of the dying Anselmo, and|jby the all-subduing destroyer Time, into 
which they took down in writing, will be||a confused mass of mingled ruins. 

I find my 
health decaying fast, and I fear to leave 


> > oe 
‘Old Ralph Carberry, or Man of Business. 
At the demise of her father, Miss Rey- 


bridge was twenty-five : her pretensions 
to personal beauty were very moderate ; 





The priests arrived at an early hour) but a most amiable disposition, engaging 
next morning, and about noon the elegant 


manners, and a well cultivated mind, 
\\made some amends for this deficiency. 


delight, when he addressed the trembling} Notwithstanding the greatest attention to 


\ieconomy, her mother could save but 
ijilittle from ber scanty annuity; and as 


she beheld, in the graceful and manly|her life declined, she had the mortifica- 
form before her, her admired incognito.||tion of reflecting that a few fleeting 
‘‘Oh, Portugal!” thought she, ‘ why|/months might deprive her beloved child 


\||of her only friend, and leave her indigent 
-||and unprotected. 

Whilst the good lady was ruminating 
-ion the bitter consequences that might 


verty for her own portion to support bim||ensue, the unexpected arrival of a very 
in affluence, and in that state he seemed||rich, though distant relation of her hus- 
Her father esteemed||band’s from Lisbon, inspired her with 





.||the most pleasing hopes. Mr. Carberry 
-l|had been abroad fifteen years ; she knew 
t}||he was still unmarried, and with few, it 
any claims upon him ; and notwithstand- 
tiling he bore the character of a gloomy 


the degraded honour of Valmout’s wife’s||rather than a sociable man, she did not 
ancestors must be retrieved: the mur-|| hesitate a moment in resolving to cultivate 
dered father of his beloved mother must|his friendship, and court his protection. 
be revenged ; yet, dearly did he love||A letter of welcome was accordingly sent 
Ambrosio; and never was business of|jto him, and an invitation to reside at 
a kind transacted before. The|| Woodburn, Mrs. Reybridge’s house, in 
hand-writing of Ambrosio’s grandfather,|| Essex, till he could be settled to his sa- 
in his confessions, was so well known to//tisfaction in town... The epistle was 
him, that there needed no other of !\couched in terms the most kind and re- 


s||spectful ; and, in a short time, replied to 


which so clearly evinced the rights of |\as follows :— 
Valmont. One of the aged priests took 


“ To Mrs. Deborah Reybridge. 
*“* Madam,—Yours of the 31st ult. re- 





‘* My children,”’ said he, ‘unite your ceived—great deal of business on hand, 
claims. Let me join the hand of your but peradventure may come your way 


.|\shortly, and will give youacall. Your 


Ratrew Carperry. 
London, Oct. 5, 17—” 


Mrs. Reybridge was a woman of some 
-\discrimination, and although the first 
-|| perusal of the above answer to her letter 


ous disguises, and gratified my ardent||had rather depressed than raised the 


.|| hopes she had so fondly cherished ; yet, 


My passion, pure as angelic love ought to|\on a stricter examination, she thought 
be, harboured not a thought towards her||there was more of the self-importance of 
dishonour ; but the pride of birth, to||the man of business about it, than the in- 
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sensibility of a griping miser; and was, 
on the whole, better pleased with the 
style of it than she would have been, had 
it contained the most flattering professions 
of friendship. ' j 

A fortnight subsequent to its receipt, 
the writer made his appearance at Wood- 
burn, and was received by both the mo- 
ther and daughter with as much cordiality 
as was possible to express towards a sal- 
jow, meagre, little man, whose black 
bushy eye-brows had been contracted by 
habitual frowning, and whose whole de- 
portment denoted a mind infected by 
peevishness and irritability. After the 
first salutations he fixed his eyes steadily 
upon Miss Reybridge. ‘* What,” said 
he, ‘‘this is your daughter, hey ?” 
“* Yes, sir,’ replied the old lady, mildly, 
** this ismy Emily : you can have no re- 
collection of her, | think; she was but a 
little romping girl when you left England.” 
‘Ay, ay,” continued Mr. Carberry, 
‘“‘a pretty kettle of fish your wise-acre 
husband made of it with his speculations 
and stuff. And now, dame, you must be 
devilish sharp to prevent this poor girl 
from becoming a beggar !”” 

Shocked as Mrs. Reybridge was at 
the indelicacy and apparent inhumanity 
of this and many sacceeding speeches, 
she had resolution enough to check every 
indignant sentiment ; and during the few 
days of the old cynic’s stay, was unremit- 
ting in the attentions she thought due to 
a relation of a lamented husband, though 
she no longer presumed to indulge al 
hope that he would take an interest in| 
her daughter’s future welfare. On the 
night, however, preceding his departure, 
an accident happened, which was the 
means of fulfilling her most sanguine ex- 
pectations. ‘ But this daughter of yours, 
dame,” exclaimed Mr. Carberry, as he 
finished his last dish of tea, ‘‘ what do! 
you intend to do with her?” ‘1 was 
thinking, sir,” replied Mrs. Reybridge, 
“of placing her with a very respectable 
woman, a milliner, at Bristol. My Emi- 
ly is industrious, and | have little doubt 
of her giving satisfaction.” ‘ Well,” 
replied the old man, ‘ the wages of in- 
dustry are more creditable than those 
we see bestowed on—.’’ But here he 
was suddenly seized with a violent pain 
and giddiness in his head, a complaint to 
which he had been subject for the last 
five years of his life. Oa this occasion, 
the attention of Emily was eager and in- 
teresting ; and when, in consequence of 
the remedies she administered for his re- 
lief, he began slowly to recover, her 
anxiety appeared to him so lively, na- 
tural, and so touching, that, in spite of 
his acidity, and the cynical distrust with 
which, from having been often deceived 
himself, he had long regarded the actions 
of others, he could not help being moved. 
After his disorder had in a great measure 
abated, he surveyed his young nurse 
with a more scrutinizing attention than 
he had hitherto done, as if anxious iv 
sift to the very bottom of her heart. 
The remembrance of her father at that 
instant shot across the mind of Emily, and 
the tear that stole softly dowo her cheek 
gave additional interest to the benevo- 
lence and sincerity that beamed there- 
from. The old gentleman withdrew his 
eyes, and fixed them on the ground, re- 
mained in a state of seeming irresolution. 
Mrs. Reybridge remarked his perplexity, 
and drew from it a favourable construc- 
tion. The opportunity was not tu be 
lost. ‘* | was speaking to you, sir,” said 
she, ‘‘of the employment | had marked 
out for my danghter ; it would, however, 
be doubly satisfactory to me, if your ap- 
probation—.”’ Mr. Carberry interrupt- 
ed her with a “ pish,”’ that went to the 
old lady’s heart. She remained silent. 
and the subject was soon resumed by him. 
‘*] don’t like milliners,” cried he, sud- 
denly ; “* then,” turning shortly to Miss 
Reybridge, “‘ you are not strong enough 
for much work, child, hey?” There 


On the old man’s countenance as he look- 





ed at Miss Reybridge, but it was scarcely 
discernible. ‘* Resolution and perseve- 
rance,” replied she, ‘* will, | hope, sup- 
ply the place of strength. Habit will 
render every new exertion less painful 
than the last, and the consciousness of 
fulfilling an act of duty will always be 
sweet and consoling to me.” ‘ You 
would, then,” replied Carberry, “ dis- 
dain, I suppose, to be considered and re- 
lieved as an object of charity, whilst you 
retained all this fine resolution and per- 
severance, hey ?”’ 

Mrs. Reybridge sat in a trembling sus- 
pense. Her Emily had been taught to 
distinguish between a proper and a 
blameable pride, but it was difficult, onthe 
present occasion, to exert one without 
incurring the imputation of possessing 
the other ; how much then was her heart 
relieved by the following reply : ** Cha- 
rity, my dear sir, admits of various signi- 
fications. If you mean that I should dis- 
dain to live upon the precarious produce 
of accidental charity, | confess I should 
so; but | should think myself guilty of an 
unpardonable weakness, were I rashly to 
reject an establishment that might place 
me in a state of comfort and independ- 
ence myself, but in a condition to render 
those comfortable and independent about 
me also.” ‘* Humph!” mattered Car- 
berry. ‘* Well, we must see what can be 
done, Mrs. Reybridge.” continued he, 
rising and taking a candle ; “1 shall be 
up and gone to-morrow before you break- 
fast, and I must not be put out of my way ; 
therefore do not saya single word to 
detain me. As to Emily, who, to do her 
justice, seems to be a good-natured girl 


lenough, I must consider about her. | 


have borrowed a good deal of her time 
and conversation since | have beeu here, 
and it is regular that a balance should be 
struck between us; but mind I am a 
man of business, and must suffer no in- 
terruption ; so let the writing apparatus 
be put in my room; good night, good 
night!’ Thus saying, he retired, leav- 
ing the ladies in a state of anxiety easier 
to be conceived than described. 

In the morning, although Mrs. Rey- 
bridge rose earlier than usual, her guest 
had breakfasted and was gone. To have 
baulked his humour, she prudently con- 
cluded, would have been useless and dan- 
gerous, yet she felt that the old man de- 
served more attention at her hands than 
would ever be in her power to bestow. 
Upon Miss Reybridge’s appearance, a 
servant presented this amiable young wo- 
man with a small packet. Gracious hea- 
ven! what were the emotions of her 








heart when its contents became known? 
A letter was the first paper that caught 
her attention: she opened it and read as 
follows :— 

“ To Miss Reybridge. 

“* My dear Girl,—Tell your mother 
that her late husband’s debt to me must 
lie over till she chooses to treat me with 
less hospitality. I herewith enclose the 
amount total of what is due to you for 
value received, as per sundry obligations, 

viz, 
By a modest and dutiful carri- 

age and behaviour. .... .- 3000 0 0 
By diffidence mingled with goo 

sense in conversation...... 2000 0 0 
By sundry consoling and affec- 

tionate attentions during a 

short but severe fit of illness 5000 0 0 

Total, £10,000 0 0 

- Yours traly, 

Rarrpu Carserry. 
(Errors Excepted.) 

“*P.S. Charity is an amiable virtue ; 

indulge it. Don’t send me any letters 





about gratitude, | have no time to read 
them.” 

The papers enclosed in this extraor- 
dinary epistle were bank bills and drafts 








was something bordering upon a smile 


to the above amount. 


























So we'll live, 
And prey and sing, and tel] old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we'ljtalk with them too, 
@ Who loses and who wins; who's io and who's out, 
Apd take upon usthe mystery ofthings, 
wASif we were God's spies. HAKSPEARE. 








State or Poets. A Fragment.—We 
know not where among the same number 
of men occupied in the same pursuit, so 
many instances of unhappiness could be 
discovered. Some indeed have been the 
merited victims of their own intemperate 
follies ; but to the lovers of good old 
times, who shrink back when they hear 
of a modern Bard’s receiving 3000 gui- 
neas for the copyright of a modish poem, 
it may afford some consolation to review 
those who have been tenants of the cell 
or the garret, and whose stomachs have 
kept an inverted Sabbath of six days out 
ofthe seven. Greene, it is true, died of 
a surfeit of pickled herrings, and old 
Rhenish ; Marlow and Motteaux were 
killed in drunken quarrels at a brothel ; 
Felton drank two bottles of Port every af- 
ternoon, in his easy chair, and died by 
attempting a reduction, Randolph, Somer- 
vile, Parnell, fell sacrifices to Bacchus ; 
George Etheridge broke his neck down 
stairs, while bowing his friends out after 
dinner; and May was so delighted with 
the success of his “ Breviary,” that he 
went to bed one night after having drank 
freely in apparent health, and was found 
dead in the morning.—Some indeed as- 
sert, that his nightcap was tied too tight- 
ly under his chin, but Andrew Marvel 
attributes bis death to an equally proba- 
ble cause of suffocation. Look now on 
the shadow side of the picture ; Denham, 
Nat Lee, Collins, Cowper, Smart, Brook, 
G. A. Stephens, Bampfylde, and Furguson, 
all died in idiotcy or of madness ; of the 
last a most touching incident is related. — 
**When commited to the receptacle of 
the insane, a consciousness of his dreadful 
fate seemed to come overhim. At the 
moment of his entrance, he uttered a wild 
cry of despair, which was re-echoed from 
the inmates of the dreadful mansion, and 
left an impression of inexpressible horror 
on the friends who attended.” In a few 
days, his poverty-stricken mother, who 
had reluctantly committed her sou to a 
public hospital, from her inability to sup- 
port him, received remittances sufficient 
to defray the expense of his attendance at 
home ; but they arrived too late; the 
poor maniac was already dead. Otway 
was suffocated from the rapacity of hun- 
ger; John Brown, (the author of Barba- 
rossa,) and Chatterton, were suicides. 
George Wither, Dekker, Cotton, Savage, 
and Lloyd, breathed their last in jails.— 
Lovelace, once the pride of courts, after 
losing his mistress, like Biron in Isabella, 
escaped a prison only by concealment, 
and died in a miserable lodging near Shoe 
lane. Butler and Ben Johnson, each ex- 
perienced the worst extremes of poverty. 
Andrew Marvel is supposed to have been 
poisoned. Quarles died heart-broken at 
the destruction of his whole possessions, 
(among which he most regretted his 
books and MSS.) by the Puritans. Dram- 
mond is said never to have recovered his 
shock on hearing of the murder of Charles 
1.—Shirly and his wife died of fright at 
the fire of London; and poor George 
Sewell, after writing in the Spectator, 
and living in a polished circle, had not a 
single friend to close his eyes. He was 
buried meanly under a hollow tree in the 
boundary of Hampstead church-yard, and 
however courted in his life time, has not 
now even a turf hillock to point out the 
spot of his repose. The laborious anti- 
quary, John Stowe, after dedicating the 
greatest part of his life, extended far be- 
yond the usual period of existence, to 
researches in which the public were es- 
sentially interested, when suffering un- 
der the tortures of an excruciating dis- 





ease, and upon the very verge of the 


fellow-citizens and countrymen.—How- 
ever strange this may seem, it is never- 
theless true, that in the year 1604, this 
worthy citizen obtained from that learned 
Monarch, and great encourager of learn- 
ing, James 1. a licence to collect “ the’ 
charitable benevolence of well disposed 
people,” for his subsistence. In this 
account, his various labours for forty-five 
years spent in composing his Annals, and 
also eight years dedicated to his Survey. 
of London, his merit and his age, are 
mentioned, and power was given to him 
or his deputies, to ask charity at the dif- 
ferent churches through a considerable 
number of counties and cities in England, 
with an exhortation and persuation to 
persons to contribute their mites. This 
was in the second year of the King. A 
letter from the King on the same subject 
is also extant, on the back of which seven 
shillings and sixpence are set down as the 
subscription of the Parish of St. Mary, 
Woolnoth, with the Church-warden’s 
name endorsed.— 


—~<— 


A fashionable Doctor lately informed 
his friends in a large company that he 
had been eight days in the country. 
‘* Yes, (said one of the party) it has 
been announced in one of the Jour- 
nals.’’"—** Ah! (said the doctor, stretch- 
ing his neck very importantly,) pray in 
what terms ?”—* In what terms ? why, 
as well as I can remember, in the follow- 
ing: ‘* There were last week seventy- 
seven interments less than the week be- 
fore.” The doctor’s neck was seen sud- 
denly to shrink down, till his head near- 
ly touched his shoulders; and shortly 
afterward he was missed from the saloon, 
to the no small diversion of the compa- 
ny. 

—~- 

Punch Drinker—You may know apunch 
drinker by half-a-dozen different signs. 
Take him into a fruiterer’s, and he will 
begin to handle the lemons, though all 
the riches of Paradise besides were pil- 
ed upon the counter. Walk past a chi- 
na-shop with him, and a bowl in the win- 
dow brings him to a dead stand.—lIf, in 
a ramble into the country, you happen 
to pass by a spring, he wishes it within a 
dozen yards of a puncheon of rum. 
Talk of a wine and spirit merchant, and 
though you were just praising his cham- 
paign, he will ask you, what you think of 
his rum? Set him down to tea, and he bless- 
es the inventor of refining sugar by steam. 
Watch him after dinner, and he can hard- 
ly sit in his chair, for the fidgets, after 
the sixth glass of wine. These are a 
few of the cardinal points by which a 
puoch drinker may infallibly be known. 

—_ 


Singular Notice.—There is painted 
on a voard near Middleton, Lancashire, 
the following emphatic and peremptory 
caution :—‘* Whoever is found trespass- 
ing in these grounds will be shot dead 
without further notice !”’ 

—_ 

Stevens (George Alexander) Lecture on 
Heads.—A country mechanic furnished 
Stevens with the first idea of his lec- 
ture ; being at a village where he was 
manager of a company of players, the 
force of humour with which he heard 
this countryman describe the members 
of the corporation, impressed so strongly 
on his mind the practicability of render- 
ing something of the sort subservient to 
theatric purposes, that he immediately 
set about it. When finished, the lecture 
met with unexampled success, and in the 
course of a few years produced theau- 
thor near 10,000/. Stevens is said to 
have been the first instance that can be 
produced of the same person, who, by 
his writing and reciting could entertain an 
audience for a continued space of four 
hours ; he died in 1734, at Biggleswade, 
in Bedfordshire, it is believed, in not 





grave, was obliged to ask alms from his 


very affluent circumstances. 









































































'Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To at such a world; to see the stir 2 
Of the great Babel, aad uot feelthe crowa Cowprn. 








The Bijugas, Arabs of the Desert, and 
Jalofs of Africa. 


In Hotton’s Tour of Africa, an mterest-||The better sort, however, when they go 
ing work recently published in London,|out are veiled from head to foot. The 
we find the following curious notices of |\dress of the men differs but little from 
the customs and manners of some of the||that of the Negroes, except that they 
numerous tribes of negroes that occupy |;universally wear a turban of white cot- 
those parts of Africa hitherto visited by||ton cloth. Their hair is always black, 
and commonly short and bushy. Such 

The Bijugas —The Bissagos are called|| as have long beards display them with 
by the natives the Bijugas, and so they||great pride. 


Europeans :-— 


call themselves. They are the most un- 
civilized of all the Negroes, and are dis- 


tinguished by the others by the appella-|jconsists of two pieces of cotton cloth ; 


tion of wild men. They are muscular, 
bony, well proportioned, and aclive.— 
Their noses are more elevated, and their 
lips not so thick as those of their neigh- 
bours. Their hair is woolly, and shaved 


into every fanciful form that can be ima-/jdrawers, and a shirt. The women are 
gined ; the part that remains is generally||covered only from the bosom to the 


dressed with red ochre and palm oil. 


Every Bijuga is a warrior ; his delight is|jare necklaces and bracelets of gold and 
war, his amusement is the chase. Ex-|!silver; but, whether wives or slaves, 


cept a few days in the year, when he is 
employed in the cultivation of rice, war 
and the chase are his sole occupations. 
The Bijugas do not weave; the men 
wear only a goat or deer skin, the women 
only a large thick fringe of palm leaves 
hanging down from the waist. In their 
arms they are more splendid. A long 
buccaneer gun, kept in the most perfect 
order, is carried in the right hand; a 
sword about four feet in length, and sharp 
as a razor, not figuratively speaking, for 
it is sometimes used as one, is slung on the 
left shoulder, the hilt coming close under 
the arm. In the left hand is held a round 
convex shield, formed of witheys, inter- 
laced, and covered with a buffalo’s hide ; 
the same hand grasps a hassagay. The 
Bijugas are never without their arms, and 
no people understand the use of them 
better. With their gun they seldom miss 
their object; with their hassagay | have 
seen them strike a reed about ten inches 
long, and not thicker than atobacco-pipe, 
at the distance of twenty yards ; and in 
the use of the broad sword they are most 
expert and active. They consider the 
world as their own, and what it contains 
they have a right to plunder. 
oe 


Arabs of the Desert.--The Arabs of| 
the Desert resemble in their complexion 
the mulattoes of the West Indies, but 
their physiognomy is very different. 
They boast an advantage over the Ne- 
groés by their knowledge of letters, and 
are the proudest and most intolerant peo- 
ple upon earth. An Arab can either 
fast or eat three mecls in one. Those 
of Ludamar live chiefly on the flesh of 
their cattle. They purchase their corn 
and their cotton garments in exchange 








cloth, with a broader part to draw over 


ing down like a petticoat ; to the upper 
part of this are sewed two square pieces, 
one before and the other behind, which 
are fastened together on the shoulders. 
The head dress is a bandage of cotton 


the eyes when they walk in the sun. 


~>— 


The Jalofs.—The dress of the Jalofs 


one worn round the waist, and descend- 
ing below the calf of the leg ; the other 
thrown over one shoulder, and leaving 
the other uncovered. The chiefs, in 
addition to these garments, wear wide 


knees. The ornaments of the wealthy 


they all labour for their common mas- 
ter. 

Dancing is the predominant amuse- 
ment of the Jalofs. The coolness of the 
night restores that vigour which the in- 
tense heat of the sun takes away, and they 
dance by moonlight till the break of day. 
The Jalofs are kind to their slaves, and 
provide for their children as for their 
own. They seldom strike their slaves, 
and never impose tasks beyond their 
strength. If a free man violate a fe- 
male slave, she is free, and the offender 
must give the price of a slave to her 
owner. 

Every grave is covered with thorny 
shrubs, to protect it from wild beasts. 
These form impenetrable thickets, and 


they presented such proofs of judgment 
and proficiency, that if Mr. Drummond 
had followed the practice of the law, 
**he might have made the best figure of 
any lawyer of his time.” After a resi- 
dence of nearly four years, he returned 
to Scotland in 1610. 

Shortly after Drummond’s return, his 
father died, and having thus come into 
possession of an independent inheritance, 
he abandoned the intention of practising 
the law, and resolved to seek for happi- 
ness in a life of rural quiet and the cul- 
tivation of polite literature. It was a 
resolution worthy of the owner of Haw- 
thornden, a spot consecrated by nature to 
contemplation and the Muses. A more 
romantic combination, within a small 
space, of all the elements of sublime 
scenery is no where to be found, than is 
presented by the banks of the Esk, with- 
in an hour’s walk of Hawthornden. 
The murmuring stream, the lonely dell, 
the cliff towering to the skies, the 
wildly o’ermantling wood, the desert 
pile crumbling to dust ; such are the ob- 
jects, which, at every step, meet a wan- 
derer’s view. 

In this delightful retreat, Drummond 
gave himself up to the study of the 
poets of Greece and Rome, of modern 
Italy and France ; and to the formation 
on them of an English style of his own. 
The earliest publication of works by 
Drummond himself of which there is 
any trace, is a volume of occasional 
poems, of the date of 1616, when he was 
in his thirty-first year. This volume, 
however, is stated in the title to be the 
second edition. It is certain, therefore, 
that there must have been a previous 
edition, though no copy of it is known to 
be extant. 

The next work composed by Drum- 
mond was produced after his recovery 
from a dangerous illness, and was entitl- 
ed **The Cypress Grove.”’ It was 





under their shade trees spring up from 


ing people, have a contempt for weavers, 
blacksmiths, shoemakers, and musicians. 
Even a slave will not marry a woman 
whose family has been engaged in any of 
these occupations. The musicians are 
not buried among the Jalofs, but are laid 
in hollow trees. They say that thecrop 
of millet would fail, if the body of a mu- 
sician were laid in the earth. The huts 
in Cayor are constructed with rushes, and 
the door is of straw. In general they are 
so compact as to keep out rain, but per- 
sons may converse through the walls ; 
they are circular, and, at a distance, re- 
semble bee-hives. Every man has at 
least two. These pliant habitations 
withstand storms, by yielding to their 
fury. Without the boundaries of the 
villages, are large rush baskets, raised 
on stakes, which are the depositaries of 
the grain, and these stores are never 
robbed. 

















for salt, which they dig from pits in the 
Sahara. A woman of moderate preten-| 
sions to beauty must be une who cannot) 
walk without being supported under) 
each arm by a slave ; and a perfect beau-| 
ty is a load for a camel. In order to be- 
come handsome, many of the girls are 
compelled by their mothers to devour a 
large quantity of kouskous, and drink a 
large bowl full of camel’s milk, every 
morning. Whether appetite demand it 
or not, these must be swallowed; and I 
have seen a poor girl sit crying, with the 
bow! at her lips, for more than an hour, 
and the mother watching over her with 
a stick in her hand, which she used from 
time to time, without mercy, to enforce 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND THE POET. 


seeds, The Jalofs, like the neighbour-|| 


a prose rhapsody on the vanity of human 
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charms for him, and to ease his mind he 
resolved to travel into foreign countries. 
He wandered through all Germany, 
France and Italy ; visited the most cele- 
brated universities; courted the ac- 
quaintance of the men most eminent for 
their talents or learning ; collected rare 
books in the different foreign and dead 
languages ; and thus passed away seve- 
ral years with much benefit to the peace 
of his mind, and to his knowledge of po- 
lite literature. 

On returning to Scotland, he made a 
present of a considerable part of the 
collection of books and MSS. which he 
had made on his travels to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; and to a catalogue of 
them printed in 1627, he prefixed a Latin 
preface from his pen on the advantage 
of public libraries, of which, at that pe- 
riod, there were but few in Scotland, 
and those few scanty in the extreme. 
Drummond’s long absence from home 
had probably eaused the house of Haw- 
thornden to fall into disrepair; for, 
either from this or some other less ob- 
vious reason, he did not resume his re- 
sidence there, but went to live with a 
brother-in-law, Sir John Scott of Scots- 
tarvet. While residing with this gentle- 
man, he wrote a ‘‘ History of the Five 
James’s,”” Kings of Scotland, to whom, 
indeed, he had, through a remote ances- 
tor, some affinity of kin. The events 
which were passing around Drummond 
at the moment he was writing this his- 
tory, formed the best possible comment 
on its impartiality. Both Scotland and 
England were distracted by religious 
and political disputes ; they were on the 
eve of that civil war, which formed the 
closing scene of the dynasty of the 
Stuarts. The Restoration was but an 
afterpiece, which softened the transition 
from a night of horrors to a day beaming 
with benignity. 

The image of Drummond’s first love 
continued still the idol of his memory ; 





\life, and the solemn necessity of prepar- 
ing for a better. If tradition may be 
credited, this work was composed in one 
of the caves in the lofty precipice on 
which the house of Weeticmadon stands, 
and which is, to this day called “ The 
Cypress Grove.” 

The caves, of which there are a num- 
ber besides that of the ** Cypress Grove,” 
are artificially hewn out of the rock. It 
is supposed that they were originally in- 
tended as places of refuge during the 
wars that lung subsisted between the 
Scots and Picts. It was in these caverns 
that the famous Sir Alexander Ramsay, 
one of the ancestors of the Dalhousie 
family, and who performed many me- 
morable exploits during the contest for 
the succession to the crown between 
Bruce and Baliol, used to conceal him- 
self. Here he was resorted to by the 
young warriors of his day, who consid- 
ered it as a necessary piece of military 
education to have been of his band; and 
thence he sallied forth, as occasion pre- 
sented itself, and attacked the English, 
then in possession of Edinburgh. 

About the same time and in the same 
frame of mind, Drummond wrote what he 
called, ‘‘ Flowers of Zion; or Spiritual 











William Drummond the poet, was son 
of Sir John Drummond, usher and knight 
of the black rod>to James VI., and was 
born on the 13th December, 1585. He 
was educated at Edinburgh, and being 
designed by his father for the legal pro- 
fession, was, at the age of twenty-one, 
sent to Bruges in France, to prosecute 
the study of the civil law. Dryas the 
science of right and wrong is commonly, 
though perhaps erroneously reputed so 





obedience to her commands. Strange as 
it may appear, this pee anes quan- 
tity of food, instead of producing indiges- 
tion, soon covers the young lady’s per- 
son with the degree of corpulence which 
constitutes beauty in the eyes of an 
Arab. 


to be, it appears not to have been with- 
out its charms to Drummond, who sta- 
died it with assiduity, and not only took 


own upon them. 





The women in general wear a cotton 





copious notes of the lectures which he|jseized with a fever, which put a period 
attended, but wrote observations of his||to her life, and to all Drummond’s present 
When these manu-|ischemes of happiness. Oppressed with 
scripts were afterwards communicated||grief on account of her loss, his usual 
to President Lockart, he declared that||haunts and studies held no longer any 


Poems.” Both these works were print- 
led at Edinburgh in 1623. As yet though 
a poet, and much of an enthusiast, Drum- 
mond had escaped any visitation of the 
tender passion ; but he was now to join 
the multitude of grave and learned men 
who have swelled its triumphs. The 
lady with whom he fell in love, was of a 
respectable family of the name of Cun- 
ningham. He was fortunate in his ad- 
dresses ; obtained her consent to their 
union, and a day was fixed for the cele- 
bration of their nuptials. Before this 
day, however, arrived, the bride was 





but happening accidentally to fall into 
company with Elizabeth Logan, grand 
daughter of Sir Robert Logan of Restel- 
rig, he was so struck with a resemblance 
which she bore to the departed object of 
his affection, that he became enamoured 
of and married her. He was now in his 
forty-fifth year. 


When Charles took the field against 
his subjects, Drummond, though strongly 
attached to the royal cause, did not arm 
in its support, but contented himself 
with advocating it by his pen in a num- 
ber of occasional productions. The 
most memorable of these was a piece on 
the evils of civil war, entitled Irene. A 
letter is extant from the celebrated Mar- 
quis of Montrose, to whom the MS. of 
this piece had been submitted, recom- 
mending to Drummond to print it, as the 
last means of quieting the minds of a dis- 
tracted people. The Marquis was pro- 
bably a better soldier than critic, and 
Drummond a better poet than controver- 
sialist. The revolutionary party do not 





appear to have conceived any deadly of- 
fence against him on account of his writ- 
ings, contenting themselves with forcing 
him to furnish the fraction of a man to 
fight against the cause which they recom- 
mended. 

When the death of Charles I. con- 
summated the triumph of the revolution- 
ists, the grief of Drummond is said to 
have been so great as to shorten his 
days. He had arrived, however, at an 
age which deprived the supposition of 
much of its probability. He died on the 
4th of December, 1649, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. His remains 
were interred in the church of Lass- 
wade, near Hawthornden. He left two 
sons and a daughter. William, the eld- 
est son, was knighted on the restoration 
of Charles II. 

Of the personal character of Drum- 
mond, it is impossible to express too 
much admiration. Insensible to the al- 








lurements of ambition, temperate in his 
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desires, and elegant in his habits, he liv- 





ed from bis youth in the calm enjoyment||indignant actor turned his back upon the 


of the purest pleasures of mind. Even 
when induced to take a part in the un- 
happy broils which agitated his country, 
it was with no view of any personal be- 
nefit or aggrandisement ; butsolely froma 
virtuous desire to see preserved and ex- 
tended around him the same tranquillity, 
which in his own small circle he so dear- 
ly prized. He intermeddled not to in- 

ame, but to moderate; not to assist 
the arm of violence, but to strengthen the 
arguments for reconciliation and peace. 
If he erred as a citizen. in his choice be- 
tween the cause of the king and the peo- 
ple, it was an error of the head and not 
of the heart; for, though attached by 
remote affinity to the Stuarts, his works 
bear evidence of too strong a sense of 
honesty, to allow us to impute to this 
connexion any thing more than a great- 
er tendency than he might otherwise 
have had, to be deceived into a good 
opinion of those whom he wished to see 
in the right. It is certain, that no solici- 
tation for himself ever occurred, to taint 
the purity of his motives; and highly 
fortunate, that no preferment or honour 
were ever thrust upon him to make them 
suspected. It is on men of doubtful 


mortified landlord, and left the house 
with his friends. 


—~ 

Weston’s Will.—Weston the Comedian, 
a few’ weeks before his death, said to a 
friend, ‘‘ If you will write for me, | will 
make my will.” The friend complied, 
and Weston dictated, not puns, but strong 
sense and keen satire. I, Thomas Wes- 
ton, comedian, hating all form and cere- 
mony, shall usenone in my will, but pro- 
ceed immediately to the explanation of 
my intention :— 

Imprimis. As from Mr. Foote ! derived 
all my consequence in life, and as it is 
the best thing I am in possession of, | 
would in gratitude at my decease, leave 
it to the said Mr. Foote ; but I know he 
neither stands in need of it as an au- 
thor, actor, nor as a man; the public 
have fully proved it in the two first, and 
his good nature and humanity have se- 
cured it to him in the last. 

Item. | owe some obligations to Mr. 
Garrick ; 1 therefore bequeath shim all 
the money I die possessed of, as there is 
nothing on earth he is so very fond of. 

Item. Though 1 owe no obligation to 
Mr. Harris, yet his having shown a sin- 


characters that titles and distinctions fall||cere regard for the performers of his thea- 
in times of revolution; they are part of|tre (by assisting them in their necessities, 


the! devices of kings to make busy men 
either useful or useless ; the indubitably 
honest and sincere alone escape them. 





THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on bereffortsstil. attend. Broozs 











DRAMATIC ANECDOTES. 


Mr. Kean.—When Kean was at Ports- 
mouth two or three years ago, he was 


and yet taking no advantage thereof, by 
driving a Jew bargain at their signing fresh 
articles) demands from me as an actor, 
some acknowledgment ; | therefore leave 
him the entire possession of that satisfac- 
tion which must naturally result on reflect- 
ing that, during his management, he has 
never done any thing base or mean to 
sully his character as an honest man, ora 
gentleman. 

Item. 1 have played under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Jefferson, at Richmond, and 
received from him every politeness ; I 
therefore leave him all my stock of pru- 


requested by the manager and two or||dence, it being the only good quality | 
three more, after one morning’s rehear- think he stands in need of. 


sal, to accompany them to take a bottle 


Item. 1 give to Mr. Reddish a grain of 


of Madeira anda biscuit. Kean objected||honesty ; *tis indeed a small legacy, but, 
at first, but at length consented, and being a rarity to him, I think he will not 
away they went to one of the first-rate||"efuse to accept it. 


inns in Portsmouth. The landlord, when 
apprised that Mr. Kean was of the party, 
ushered them into an elegant room ; 
thanked the actor for the honour that he 
did him, and for ten minutes overwhelm- 
ed him with obsequious civilities. Kean 
bore it well for some time, but at length, 
knitting his brow and fixing his eye upon 
the landlord with that tremendous ex- 
pression, which we have all witnessed, 
said, ‘‘Mr. H , | came into your 
house at the request of these gentlemen 
to partake of some refreshment, and not 
to be pestered with your civilities, which 
to me are so many insults ; look at me, 
sir, well ; you do not recollect me, I see, 
but you know that I am Mr. Kean, Ed- 
mund Kean, sir ; the same Edmund Kean 
that 1 was fifteen years ago, when you kept 
a very small inn in Portsmouth. At that 
time, sir, I was a member of a strolling 
company of players, and came with the 
troop to your fair, where I acted. I re- 
member well that 1 went one day into 
the bar of your house, and called for half 
a pint of porter, which, after I had wait- 
ed your pleasure patiently, was given to 
me by you, with one hand, as the other 
was extended to receive the money ; 
never, sir, shall I forget your insolent 
demeanor, and the acuteness of my feel- 
ings. Now, Mr. H , things are al- 
tered; you are in a fine hotel, and I am 
—but never mind; you are still plain 
li——, and | am Edmund Kean; the 
same Edmund Kean that | was fifteen 
years ago, when you insulted me; look 
at me again, sir; what alteration beyond 
that of dress do you discover in me? am 
{a better man than! was then? What 








is there in me now that you should over- 
whelm me with your compliments? Go 
to, Mr. H——, I am ashamed of you; 
keep your wine in your cellar, I will 


Item. 1 leave Mr. Yates all my spirit. 

Item, I leave Mrs. Yates my humility. 

Item. Upon reflection, I think it wrong 
to give separate legacies to a man and his 
wife ; therefore | revoke the above be- 
quests and leave, to be enjoyed by them 
jointly, peace, harmony, and good nature. 

Item. Notwithstanding my illness, 1 
think 1 shall outlive Ned Shuter ; if I 
should not, I had thoughts of leaving him 
my example how to live; but that I am 
afraid would be of little use to him: I 
therefore leave him my example how to 

we. 

Item. 1 leave Mr. Brereton a small 
portion of modesty. Too much of one 
thing is good for nothing. 

Item. As Mr. Jacobs has been a long 
while eagerly waiting for dead men’s shoes, 
I leave him two or three pairs, (the worst 
I have,) they being good enough in all 
conscience for him. 

Item. Though the want of vanity be a 
proof of understanding, yet I would re- 
commend to my old friend Baddely, to 
make use of a little of the first, though it 
cost him more than he would willingly 
pay for it. It will increase not only his 
consequence with the public, but his sa- 
lary with the managers ; but, however. 
should his stomach turn against it as nau- 
seous, he may use for a succedaneum a 
a small quantity of opinion, and it will an- 
swer the purpose as well. 

Item. Mr. Quick has long laboured to 
obtain the applause of the public; the 
method he has taken is a vague one: the 
surest method to obtain his end is to copy 
Nature ; experientia docet. 

Item. As | would not forget my friends, 
particularly old ones, I leave Charles 
Bunnister my portrait, to be taken when 
I am dead, and to be worn about his neck 
as a memento to him, that regularity is 








among the most certain methods to pro- 
cure health and long life. 

Item. Dibble Davis claims something at 
my hands, from the length of our ac- 
quaintance ; | therefore leave him my 
constitution, but | am afraid, when | die, 
it will be scarcely better than his own. 
Item. 1 leave to the ladies, in general, 
on the stage oe not the reality, yet) the 
appearance of modesty : ’twill serve them 
on more occasions than they are aware 
of. 
Item. To the gentlemen of the stage, 
some show of prudence. 

Item. To the authors of the present 
times, a smattering of humour. 

Item. To the public, a grateful heart. 
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———— Science has sought, ou weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
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On the Constitution and Mode of Action of 
Volcanoes, in different Parts of the 
Earth. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 


Read before the Royal —y of Sciences of Berlin, 
Jan. 24, 1823. 
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The more differeut the structure of 
volcanoes ; that is to say, of those raised 
masses which surround the canal through 
which the melted substances proceed 
from the interior of the earth to its sur- 
face, the more important is it to become 
thoroughly acquainted with that struc- 
ture by exact measurement. The in- 
terest attached to this measurement, 
which has been a particular object of my 
examination in another part of the world, 
is heightened by the consideration, that 
that which is to be measured is a varia- 
ble magnitude. The physiognomy of 
nature consists in the change of pheno- 
mena tending to connect the present with 
the past. In order to ascertain a periodi- 
cal return, or the laws of progressive natu- 
ral changes in general, certain fixed points 
are necessary ; and observations careful- 
ly made at stated periods, may serve for 
numerical comparison. Had the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere in differ- 
ent latitudes been observed for afew thou- 
sand years, and the mean height of the 
barometer at the level of the sea, we 
might now know in what proportion the 
heat of different climates has increased, 
or diminished, and whether the height of 
the atmosphere has undergone any 
changes. Similar points for comparison 
are required, for the variation and the 
declination of the magnetic needle, and 
for the intensity of the electromagnetic 
power, upon which two excellent philo- 
sophers of this Academy have thrown so 
much light. If it be a praiseworthy un- 
dertaking of learned societies to inquire 
assiduously into the changes of tempera- 
ture undergone by the globe, into those 
which take place in the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and in the magnetic varia- 
tion,—it is the duty of a travelling ge- 
ognost, in ascertaining the inequality 
of the earth’s surface, to consider, prin- 
cipally, the variable height of the vol- 
canoes. What I formerly attempted on 
the mountains of Mexico, on the Tolu- 
ca Nauhiampatepetl and Xorullo, and in 
the Andes of Quito, on the Pichincha, I 
have found opportunity, since my return 
to Europe, to repeat at different periods 
on Vesuvius. Saussure measured this 
mountain in 1773, at the time when both 
sides of the crater, the south-eastern 
and north-western, appeared to be of 
equal altitude ; he found their height to 
be 609 toises joes feet) above the level 
of the sea. The eruption of 1794 occa- 
isioned a fall on the south side, which 
even the unaccustomed eye discovers at 
agreat distance. In 1805, I measured 
Vesuvius three times, in conjunction with 
M. von Buch, and M. Gay-Lussac ; we 
found the elevation of the northern edge, 
opposite to Monte Somma, la Rocca del 
Palo, to be exactly the same as Saussure 





had before determined it ; the southern 

















edge we found 71 toises (454 feet) low- 
er than it was in 1773; the total hei 
of the volcano on the side opposite Tor- 
re del Greco (towards which side the 
fire seems to have acted the most power- 
fully, during the last 30 years,) had di- 
minished one-ninth part. 


The cone of ashes on Vesuvius bears 
the proportion of one-third to the height 
of the whole mountain, that on Pichincha 
is as 1 to 10, and that on the Peak of 
Teneriffe as 1 to 22; Vesuvius has, 
therefore, the largest cone of ashes 
in proportion, because, probably, as a 
low volcano, it has acted principally 
through its summit. A few months ago, 
I succeeded not only in repeating my ‘for. 
mer measurements on Vesuvius, but also 
in ascertaining the elevation of ‘all the 
edges of the crater. This work, per- 
haps, deserves some consideration, for 
the periods at which it was executed in- 
clude those of the great eruptions from 
1805 to 1822, and itis, perhaps, the only 
admeasurement yet published of any vol- 
cano which may be compared in all its 
parts. It proves that the edges of the 
craters, not only where they evidently 
consist of trachyte, as in the volcanoes of 
the Andes, but likewise every where 
else, are much more constant phenomena 
than has hitherto been believed. Simple 
angles of elevation ascertained from the 
same points are more proper for these 
examinations than barometrical and tri- 
gonometrical measurement. According to 
my last determination, the north-western 
edge of the crater of Vesuvius has not 
changed its form in the least since Saus- 
sure’s time, a period of 49 years. The 
south-eastern edge towards Bosche tre 
Case, which became about 450 feet low- 
er in 1794, has sunk very little since that 
time. 


If in the descriptica of great eruptions, 
in the public papers, the completely 
changed form of Vesuvius has frequently 
been mentioned, if this opinion often 
seems to be corroborated by the pictu- 
resque views of the mountain made at 
Naples, the cause of this mistake may be 
found in the circumstance, that the out- 
lines of the edges of the crater have 
been confounded with those of the cone 
of eruption which is accidentally formed 
in the middle of the crater, upon a bot- 
tom that has been raised by vapours. 
Such a cone of eruption, consisting of 
rapilli and slags loosely heaped together, 
has become visible over the south-east- 
ern edge of the crater, since 1816 and 
1818. The eruption of February, 1822, 
had so much increased it that it had be- 
come from 70 to 80 feet higher than the 
north-eastern edge cf the crater, Rocca 
del Palo. ‘This remarkablecone, which, 
at Naples, they were accustomed to con- 
sider as the true summit of Vesuvius, 
fell in with a tremendous noise, during the 
eruption of the 22d of October, so that 
the bottom of the crater, which had been 
uninterruptedly accessible from the year 
1811, now lies 850 English feet beneath 
the northern edge, and about 213 feet 
deeper than the southern edge of the vol- 
cano. The variable form and relative 
situation of the crater of eruption, the 
opening of which must not be taken for 
the real crater of the yolcano, as fre- 
quently has been done, gives, ut different 
times, a peculiar physiognomy to Vesu- 
vius; and the historiographer of that 
volcano, from the mere outline of the 
summit, and the relative height of the 
northern or southern side of the moun- 
tain, as it is drawn in Hackert’s Views in 
the palace Portici, would guess the year 
in which the artist made the sketch of 
his picture. re 

In the night between the 23d and 24th 
of October, one day after the fall of the 
cone of slags 400 feet in height, when 
small but numerous currents of lava had 
already flowed, the fiery eruption of ashes 
and rapilli began. It continued uninter- 
ruptedly for twelve days, but was most 
violent during the first four. During this 
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time the detonations in the interior of the | 
volcano were so violent, that the mere 
concussion of the air (no earthquake had 
been observed) caused the roois to burst 
in the palace of Portici. In the sur- 
rounding villages of Resina, Torre del 
Greco, Torre del Annonciata, and Bosche 
tre Case, an interesting phenomenon 
was observed; the atmosphere was so 
thickly filled with ashes, that the most 
intense darkness overspread the whole 
country for several hours in the middle 
of the day. The people walked in the 
streets with lanterns, as is often done at 
Quito when Pichincha is in eruption. 
The flight of the iohabitants was never 
more general; currents of lava were 
less feared than a fall of ashes, a pheno- 
menon which was unknown there with 
such violence, and in consequence of the 
relations respecting the destruction of 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabiz, filled 
the minds of the people with frightful 
images. 

The hot steam which rose from the 
crater during the eruption and passed 
into the atmosphere, formed on cooling a 
thick mass of clouds, around the column 
of ashes and fire, 9000 feet in height. 
This sudden condensation of steam, and, 
as Gay-Lussac has shown, the very for- 
mation of the clouds, increases the elec- 
tric tension, Lightnings burst forth in all 
directions from the column of ashes, and 
the rolling thunder might clearly be dis- 
tinguished from the interior noise of the 
volcano. Atno former eruption had the 
play of electric charges been so sur- 
prising. 

Ou the morning of the 26th of Octo- 
ber, a singular account was circulated, 
that a current of boiling water had issued 
from the crater, and rushed down from 
the cone of ashes. Monticelli, the zea- 
lous and learned observer of the volca- 
no, soon discerned that the rumour had 
been occasioned by an optical deception. 
The supposed current of water was 
nothing but adry mass of ashes, which 
flowed down, like quicksand, from a fis- 
sure in the superior edge of the crater. 
A drought, which had completely desolat- 
ed the fields, preceded the eruption, but 
the volcanic thunderstorm occasioned, 
towards its termination, a very heavy 
and continued rain. Such a phenomenon 
characterizes the conclusion of an erup- 
tion in every zone. On account of the 
cone of ashes being generally covered 
with clouds during this time, and likewise 
because the torrents of rain are heaviest 
in its neighbourhood, currents of mud 
flow down on all sides. The affrighted 
peasant considers it to be water which 
has risen from the interior of the crater, 
and the deceived geognost conceives that 
he recognises in it either sea-water, or 
mud-like volcanic productions, which are 
called eruptions boueses, or, as the old 
French systematic writers termed them, 
products of a fiery-aqueous liquefaction. 





On the cause of the Ear Cockle, or Purples 
in Wheat. By Francis Bauer, Esq. 


The first part of the Philosophical 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Lon-| 


don, for 1823, contains ** Microscopical 
Observations on the Suspension of Mus- 
cular motions of the Vibrio Tritic’, by 
Francis Bauer, Esq. ;”’ from which we 
give the following extract, containing in- 
formativn highly important to the farm- 
ing interest : 

This minute animal, the vibrio tritict. 
is the immediate cause of that destructive 
disease in wheat, known under the name 
of ear cockle, or purples. On opening 
some of the diseased grains, I found their 
cavities filled with a mass of a white fib- 
rous substance, apparently cemented to- 


THE MINERVA. 


worms, ali which, in less than a quarter 
of an hour, were in lively motion. 

In order to ascertain how these animals 
are propagated, and how they are intro- 
duced into the cavities of the young ger- 
mens, ! selected some sound grains of 
wheat, and placed some portions of the 
mass of worms in the grooves on the pos- 
terior sides of the grains, and planted 
them in the ground in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1807. Nearly all the seeds came 
svon up, and | took from time to time, 
some of the young plants for examination, 
but could not perceive any effect of the 
inoculation, till the month of March, 1808. 
when, in carefully slitting open the short 
stalk of a young plant, | found three or 
four worms within it ; they were in every 
respect the same, but they were now about 
two-thirds larger, as well in length as in 
diameter. On the 5th of June, | found, for 
the first time, some of the worms, of dif- 
ferent sizes, within the cavities of the 
young germens ; and having, in the be- 
ginning of March, found some of them in 
an enlarged state in the stalk, 1 concluded 
that some of the original worms, with 
which | had inoculated the grains of seed, 
had gut, during the germination of the! 
grains, into the stalk, where they became | 
mature, and laid their numerous eggs,| 
some of which must be carried by the cir-| 
culating sap into the cavities of the then 
forming young germens, in which the 
young worms extricate themselves from) 
these eggs ; and finding their proper) 
nourishment within the cavities of the’ 
germens, these young worms become of} 
mature age, and lay their eggs within the! 
cavities of these germens, which, at that! 
period, nearly approach towards maturity ;| 
and these newly Jaid eggs, 1 consider to; 
be the beginning of the third generation) 
of the worms with which I had inoculated 
the grains planted in the ground in Octo- 
ber, 1807. ‘Towards the end of June, 
the germens assumed various distorted 
forms, and began to be filled with eggs. 
I extracted carefully the whole contents 
of one of the largest grains, and putting 
it into water in a watch-glass, | found on 
examination under the microscope, seven 
large worms, all alive, bending and twist- 
in the water like so many small serpents. 
The largest worms are more of a yel- 
lowish-white colour than the young ones, 
and are not so transparent; from the 
head which is somewhat roundish, and 
furnished with a proboscis, they taper 
gradually off towards the tail, which is 
scarcely half the diameter of the middle 
of their body, and ends in an obtuse claw- 
‘ike point. 


The movements of these large worms 
are very faint and slow ; they are very 
seldom observed to unroll themselves en- 
tirely ; they move their heads and tails 
faintly, but their proboscis they move 
constantly, extending and contracting it 
quickly ; and when in the act of dis- 
charging their eggs, they bend the tail- 
piece upwards with a very quick jerk, at 
the passing of every egg; after having 
discharged all their eggs, the parent 
worms soon die, and in a few days they 
decay’ and fall to pieces almost at every 
|joint. 

The eggs come out from the orifice in 
strings of five or six, adhering to one 
another at their ends, which then appear 
truncated ; but, in water, they soon se- 
parate, and assume an oval form, which, 
in its middle, is slightly contracted. 
These eggs consist of an extremely thin 
and transparent membrane, through 
which the young worm can be distinctly 
seen; and, if attentively observed, it 
may be seen moving within this envelope. 
The eggs, after the worms have quitted 
them, soon shrivel and decay, and it ap- 





gether by a glutinous substance, and form- 
ed into balls, which could easily be ex- 
tracted entire from the cavities of the 


pears that they ultimately dissolve. 
The young worms are somewhat 
smaller and more transparent than those 





grains, and which, when immersed in 
water, instantly dissolved, and displayed 
in the field of the miscroscope, hundreds 
of perfectly organized extremely minute 


which are found in the more mature 
grains, but in a very short time after they 
have mixed with the others, they cannot 
be distinguished from them. Those 
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which are found in the cavities of the|glutinous substance in which the worms 
mature grains, are uearly all of the same//sre preserved must be secreted by them, 
size ; they are from 4, to 5 part of an|/since in grains in which the worms and 
inch in length, and ;,4;5 part of an inch//the fungi or smutballs exist, that portion 
in diameter. They are milk white,|jof the cellular tissue of the young ger- 
semi-transparent ; and if viewed with||mens, where a worm has formed its nest 
the strongest magnifying power, appear|/and laid its eggs, is entirely preserved ; 
annular, like the large worms, though no||whilst in those portions of the grains 
external indentations are observable: they||which are immediately in contact with 
appear like fine glass tubes filled withthe fungi, the cellular tissue entirely dis- 
water, and containing many air bubbles||appears, and the fungi are only envelop- 
in close succession, and of the same num-|ied by the external tunic of the young 
ber as the rings or joints in the old|igermen. 

worms. At both extremities (one of — 

which is more sharply pointed than the SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
other,) there are no such divisions or is Y . ; 
joints perceptible. These extremities Pg a ee ata 
are each about one-eighth of the whole —— 

length of the worm; they are perfectly|} Oil Gas.—A careful trial of the new 
transparent, and appear like solid glass. |/oi] gas, has been made at Liverpool. 
The latter end of July, the diseased|| The result was such as to gratify, most 
grains had almost all attained their full||completely, the most sanguine expecta- 
size, and assumed a brownish tint ; and|/tion’ of all present. The light was found 
about the fifth of August they were all of|| beyond comparison, more beautiful, vivid, 
a dark brown colour, variously distorted,|/and brilliant than any other species of 
and as hard as wood. The cavities of flame which had previously been wit- 
these grains were now completely filled|inessed. It was also perfectly free from 
with young worms, and these worins any offensive smell, as well as from 
were, in every respect, the same as those||smoke or dirt of any kind whatever. 
with which I had inoculated my first seed agi 





grains ; and those specimens were now 
more than twelve months old, and conse- 
quently, the grains and the worms within 
them were completely dry ; but after 
soaking them in water about an hour, the 
worms recovered their powers of mov- 
ing, and were again as lively as those 
which were taken from the hving plants. 


The Isle of Ascension.—Mr. Rallier, a 
Frenchman of science and research, has 
written and published an ingniry as to 
the origin of those colossal statues which 
are found in the Isle of Ascension. His 
hypothesis is, that this island forms the 
summit of a mountain, consecrated and 
set apart for national rites, religious or 





The large worms, after they become|iciyic, in a continent which has disappear- 
dry, die, and never revive ; neither can/led in consequence of a displacement of 
the young worms within the eggs be re-|ithe earth’s centre of gravity. This ca- 
vived, if the eggs have been but for alitastrophe submerged, according to his 
moment dry before the worms have ex-|\idea, the southern continents, while, in 
tricated themselves. Mr. Bauer found||the north, a part of Europe, of Asia, and 
that such worms as had been kept the||of Africa, rose from out the waters. The 
shortest time in water, recovered their|jfacts on which his supposition rests, is, 
motions soonest; ‘so that those,” he|!that we find in the Isle of Ascension, the 
says, ** which had been examined in the||customs, dress, and arms, which are 


plain object-glass, where only a very 
small quantity of water can be applied, 
which very soon evaporates, almost every 
individual worm recovered in less than 
a quarter of an hour ; and if the water 
is a second time suffered soon to eva- 
porate, the experiment may be repeated 
many times successfully with the same 
worms ; but after the second or third re- 
petition, if there is a suspension of a 
week or ten days at each interval, sever- 
al worms do not revive, and the number 
of these increases at every succeeding re- 
petition. If this experiment be not re- 
peated too soon or too frequently, the 
worms retain their reviviscent quality 
much longer; the longest period of re- 
covery, after a second suspension, 1 have 
hitherto ascertained, was eight months. 


If the worms are kept alive in water 
for a week or ten days, the experiment 
cannot be repeated so often, but the in- 
tervals of suspension may be prolonged 
considerably. 1 made the experiment 
very recently with grains which were 
three years and ten days old, and dry. 
After extracting the worms from the 
grains, | kept them in water 35 days, 
and after they had again been 15 days 
perfectly dry, | supplied them with wa- 
ter, and inless than twelve hours soak- 
ing they were again, almost every indi- 
vidual, in as lively motion as if they had 
just been taken from fresh grains of the 
growing plant. I had the pleasure of 
showing these worms, in that state, to 
several Members of the Society, on the 
29th of September last ; after that day, 
I preserved the same specimens 18 days, 
perfectly dry ; when, supplying them 
with water, I found, in less than three 
hours, at least one-third of them in lively 
motion ; but the next morning, after they 
had just been 16 hours in water, they 
were all dead. If these worms are kept 
in a large glass, where the water cannot 
evaporate, they remain alive more than 
three months, but then they gradually die, 





aod become as straight as needles. The 


found in the very distant islands of Sou- 
da, with the language of Hayti, and even 
of New Zealand. 
> 

Ausculation.—This singular mode of 
discovering the various disorders of the 
chest was, we believe, first suggested by 
Avenbrugger, a physician of Vienna, 
who published a work on the subject, 
since translated by M. Corvissert. A 
memoir has lately been — to the 
French academy, by M. Laerne, de- 
tailing the various modes of employing 
this discovery. Among others M. L. re- 
commends the use of a tube, with thick 
sides, or a cylinder pierced along its 
axis, with a narrow aperture. This on 
being applied to the chest of a person in 
good health, who is speaking or singing, 
produces a sort of trembling noise, more 
or less distinct ; but if an ulcer exists 
on the lungs, a very singular phenome- 
non happens. The voice of the sick 

rson can no longer be heard by the 
ear at liberty; the whole of the sound 
passing along the aperture of the cylin- 
der, to the observer. Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the French Academy have 
verified the experiment in various cases 
of consumption. 

> 

Deafness.—From observations that 
have recently been made, it has been 
suggested that in cases of deafness, where 
the disorder is occasioned by the eu- 
stachian tube being stopped up, the pa- 
tient might be cured by descending in a 
diving bell. Dr. Harnel, who descended 
in one at Howth, in the vicinity of Dub- 
lin, informs us he suffered, during his 
re-ascent, a violent sensation of pain with- 
in his ear, in consequence of the expan- 
sion of air in the exterior cavities: yet 
as the air escaped much easier than it 
entered, owing to the nearly conical 
form of that duct, he felt at almost every 
foot of his ascent an air bubble, that pas- 
sed from his ear into his mouth, and 
each time afforded him considerable re- 
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lief. The orifice which connects the 
eiustachian tube with the mouth, forms a 
kind of valve ; it is therefore exceedigly 
difficult to admit a passage here to the 
atmospheric air ; but within a diving bell 
this is affected merely by the act of swol- 
lowing the saliva; and occasionally a 
violent report is heard nearly like that 
of a pistol which is immediately succeed- 
ed by a cessation of the pain. 


BOTANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
MEMORANDA. 


Transplanting Trees.—Sir Henry Steu- 
art, of Allanton, Scotland, has for some 
years practised successfully the opera- 
tion of transplanting full grown trees, 
without mutilating their branches or in- 
juring their appearance. 

—~— 

Currant Wine.—Boiling the fruit is a 
practice of decided advantage. From 
this treatment many tasteless fruits ac- 
quire a flavour, as is well known, and 
many bad flavours are converted into 
agreeable ones. In no case perhaps is 
this more remarkable than in the black 
currant, which, harsh and comparatively 
insipid in its natural state, acquires by 
boiling, a powerful, and to most persons 
a highly agreeable flavour. In making 
wine from this variety of currant, the ef- 
fects of this process are very remarka- 
ble ; the produce of the raw fruit being 
scarcely distinguished by any particular 
property from the herd of made wines, 
while that of the boiled: fruit may with 
careful management be brought to resem- 
ble some of the best of the sweet Cape 
wines. In the white and red currant, 
the same precaution has been attended 
with results equally successful, though 
not marked by a contrast so decided. If 
sweet wine is intended, the quantity of| 
fruit for ten gallons should not exceed 40 
pounds ; if dry wine is desired, it may 
extend to 60. The proportion of sugar 
will be 30 pounds. If a much stronger 
wine of either quality is desired, it must 
extend to 40 pounds. Unsound or bruis- 
ed fruit should be rejected ; and the re- 
mains of the blossom and the fruit stalk 
carefully removed. 





LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marquis D’ArGeEns 











DON JUAN.—BY LORD BYRON. 
Cantos 9, 10, 11. 


While we allow these cantos the credit 
of being highly poetical, we must enter 
our protest against their tendency. We 
did this some time ago with regard to the 
preceding cantos, and, in consequence, 
were accused by many of fastidiousness. 
At the risk of incurring the additional 
compliment of being called obstinate, we 
beg leave to continue in our former opi- 
nion. None are more free to admit the 
splendid genius of Byron than ourselves ; 
we admire and revere it ; but if any per- 
son will come forward and say that Don 
Juan is not dangerous in its tendency, 
and that it is not an unfit book for deli- 
cate minds ; then we say that such a per- 
son has not a superabundant quantity of 
brains, or else is naturally of a coarse 
mind and corrupt heart. We are well 
aware that we lay ourselves open to at- 
tack by censuring Juan : it is but too true 
that its impurities are relished by many, 
very many, and that they may indulge a 
few self-sufficient sneers at what they 
consider affected refinement and fastidi- 
ous taste. But it is not fora sneer, nor 
for vulgar wit, nor for low-bred raillery, 
to frighten us frem an honest avowal of 
our opinion. We say it again, with regret 
as far as it concerns his lordship, and 
with indifference to the ill-will of others, 
which may follow, that Don Juan is an 





ever was written. Thus we throw down 
our gauntlet—— 


“ There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine.” 


Lord Byron is the prince of poets.— 
His eagle genius has soared a bolder 
flight and reposed in higher air than any 
among the sons of song ; but there are 
stains on its wing, and the nearer it 
approaches the sun, the more distinctly 
are those stains observed. His lofty ima- 
gination—his tervid feeling—his burning 
passion, and his gigantic thought, all 
mark him as the gifted being who inhe- 
rits 
« The pride and ample pinion 

That the Theban eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion, 

Through the azure fields of air” 

But with all this loftiness and exalted 
worth, this genius has its infirmity, over 
which noble minds will lament, and nar- 
row minds rejoice. The errors of ge- 
nius meet with little mercy from the 
world its sorrow, with little sympathy, 
and its goodness with little gratitude. Its 
climate is cold; and the garden of its 
heart is laid bare by those whom it ad- 
mits the most confidingly. The mean, 
the mercenary, the groveling, and the 
vain, unite in hatred against that which 
they know to be above them, and the 
busy devil of envy ceaselessly probes 
that boson which it never can forgive 
for possessing exalted qualities. Last of 
all comes detraction to lift the veil, not 
only from real, but also from fancied 
faults, and to distort, to magnify, and mis- 
represent. Well, indeed, does Harold 
say— 


- 


‘* He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of all below.” 
Byron has met with all this—has suffered 
all this—he has been slandered, abused, 
and vilified—the arrows of malice have! 
been aimed with unerring certainty 
against his public reputation and his do- 
mestic happiness. His confidence has 
been betrayed—his kindness returned 
with ingratitude, and his griefs contem- 
plated with savage delight. He has been 
a noble prey for the mean and rapacious 
of the world to batten upon, as the struck 
eagle becomes a feast for the vulture and 
the raven. We think this is the main 
secret of Don Juan. It breathes so much 
contempt towards mankind ; it is so full 
fraught with bitter scorn of human feel- 
ing, and cold sneers at human suffering ; 
it shows such firm-fixed distrust and in- 
credulity of worth, and virtue, and gene- 
rosity in man, that it may well be called 
an anathema against the human character. 
It is the expression of his scorn, more 
than of his hatred of a world, by which 
he has been much abused. The injuries 
he has suffered, the worthlessness he 
has discovered among men, have altered 
the language of his song, and the melan- 
choly, solitary, yet noble and interesting 
Harold, has degenerated into the flippant, 
impure, and licentious Juan. The high 
poetica spirit remains; he still touches 
the lyre with the hand of a master, but 
** quantum mutatus ab illo”? How different 
is the same gifted being, when, por- 
traying the shameful Catharine of Russia, 
from what he was, when conversing with 
Time amidst the ruins of the Coliseum, 
or pouring the dirge over fallen gran- 
deur, by the broken pillars of the Par- 
thenon. His moralizing strain on the 
** crownless Niobe of nations’—his me- 
lancholy lay over prostrate Greece, when 
he felt 
‘¢ As lovers o’er the dust they lov’d,” 

have a sterling and surpassing worth, 
which Juan can never have. They are 
addressed to the finest feelings of our na- 
ture ; they awaken the most sacred emo- 
tions of our hearts; they are noble ob- 
jects ; and although to contemplate them 
excites our sorrow, in that sorrow there 
is a sublimity. From such a train of 
thought we arise with improved and dig. 
nified feelings, and with gratitude to the 








improper work, and that it is a pity it 
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Can this be said of Juan? 
chanting spirit of poesy there’? She is 


purity in her smile. 
spirit of thought there ? 


curse ; for whatever tends to corrup 
man happiness. 
in the cry of the intolerant and illibera 


against Lord Byron. 


between the man and the author. 


ed, 


sinning.” 


lief that if it is taken up, we shall be 
fighting beneath a worthy banner. 
G. B. 





New-Haven, is about to publish a practi- 
cal treatise on the Typhous Fever. Too 
many of our book-makers, not only in 
this branch of science, but in various 
others, are young men, whose industry 
and good intentions but ill supply the 
place of long experience and cautious and 
accurate observation. From this cir- 
cumstance, it is highly gratifying to see 
a veteran in science, a Nestor in medi- 
cine, stealing time from the extensive 
practice of a laborious profession, to 
communicate the results of his observa- 
tion to his younger professional brethren. 
It is to be hoped that this good example 
may be followed, and that our old expe- 
rienced physicians will, ere long, consi- 
der it a duty they owe to themselves and 
to society, to bequeath their experience 
to posterity in a tangible form. The 
work will be published by Buiss and 
Waite. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Is the en 
but there is vice in her accents, and im~ 
Is the powerful 
It is ; but its 
might is exerted not to bless, but to 


and debase the heart, is a curse to hu- 
We beg to be understood as not joining 


We do not con- 
demn him, but Juan ; and in this instance 
we think it but fair to make a distinction 
If it 
be true that many writers are much 
worse than their works would argue them 
to be, it is no less true that many are al- 
so much better than they are consider- 
We do not presume to set ourselves 
up as ‘* censores morum,” in Lord By- 
ron’s case; nay, in his individual cha- 
racter we do most sincerely believe him 
to be ‘*aman more sinned against than 
Nor do we mean to impugn 
the opinions of others on this subject, 
but merely to avow our own; and al- 
though we have thrown down our gage, 
it is not in boastful defiance, but in a be- 


Literary Notice.—Professor Smith of 









continue their species. That he parti- 
cularly regards man in his body, appears 
from the noble upright form thereof, and 
from the gift of speech ; in his soul, from 
the excellency thereof above others. — 
That God takes care of all creatures, is 
demonstrable from the benefit he gives 
them of light, water, fire, and fruits of 
the earth in due season : that he hatha 
particular regard of man, from the des- « 
tination of all plants and creatures for his 
service ; from their subjection to man, 
though they exceeded him ever so much 
in strength ; from the variety of man’s 
sense, accommodated to the variety of 
objects, for necessity, use, and pleasure ; 
from reason, whereby he discourseth 
through reminiscence from sensible ob- 
jects ; from speech, whereby he com- 
municates all he knows ; gives laws, and 
governs states ; finally, that God, though 
himself, is such and so great, that he at 
once sees all, hears all, is every where, 
and orders all. As to the other great 
object of metaphysical research, the soul, 
Socrates taught, that it is pre-existent to 
the body, endued with knowledge of 
eternal ideas, which in her union to the 
body she loseth, as stupified, until awa- 
kened by discourse trom sensible ob- 
jects ; on which account all her learning 
is only reminiscence, a recovery of her 
first knowledge ; that the body being 
compounded, is dissolved by death ; but 
that the sou! being simple, passeth into 
another life, incapable of corruption ; 
that the souls of nen are divine ; that 
the souls of the good, after death, are in 
a happy estate, united to God ia a blessed 

inaccessible place ; that the bad, in con- 
venient places, suffer condign punish- 

ment. 

For these sublime doctrines which he 

promulgated and taught, Socrates was 

condemned by the Athenians, and suffer- 

ed death by poison. 


. 


. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES, 


No. 32, of Vol. {i. of the MinERVA will contain 
the following articles: 

Popunar TaLes.—The African Peasant — 
The Old Maid.—The Old Bachelor’s Story. 

THe TRAVELLER.— The Aborigines of New- 
Holland and Van Dieman’s Land; by a British 
Acmy Medical Officer. No, I. 

THE Drama.—London Theatres. 
Anecdotes. 

BroGRaPHy.—Memoirs of John Oswald ;— 
Sylvester Otway. 

ARTS AND SciENcES.—On the Constitution 
and mode of action of Volcanoes; by A. Von 
Humboldt No. IV. otanical Science. On the 


Dramatic 








METAPHYSICS OF SOCRATES. 


Socrates, the greatest of the ancient 
philosophers, was born in a village in 
Attica, about 467 years before Christ. 
His mora!s and metaphysics are familiar 
to the classical scholar, but perhaps not 
so well known or understood by the ge- 
nerality of readers. To gratify such, 
his metaphysical opinions, abridged, are 
collected from the works of Plato, Plu- 
tarch, Zenophon, and others. They are 
so sublime, and so much superior to what 





any other philosopher ever drew from 
the light of nature, that they cannot but 
afford an intellectual treat to the Chris- 
tian or the moralist, and may not be un- 
interesting to many of the female admi- 
rers of your interesting miscellany. M. 


Philosophy is the way to true happi- 
ness ; the offices whereof are two: to 
contemplate God, and to abstract the 
soul from corporeal sense. There are 
three principles of all things : God, mat- 
ter, and ideas. God is the universal in- 
tellect ; matter, the subject of genera- 
tion, and corruption ; idea, an incorpo- 
real substance, the intellect of God; 
God. the intellect of the world. God is 
one, perfect in himself, giving the being 
and well-being of every creature : what 
he is, | know not; what he is not, | 
know. That God, not chance, made the 
world, and all creatures, is demonstrable 
from the reasonable disposition of their 
parts, as well for use as defence ; from 











mind by which that train is created. 


their care to preserve themselves, and 





Combustion of Tallaw, fixed Oils and Wax; by 
Mr. Williams of Edinburgh. On the Variation 
of the Needle. Scientific and Literary Notices 
Srom Foreign Journals. 
LITERATURE.—~Disquisilions on Oriental 
Literature, No. Il. 
CoRRESPONDENCE.—Intrusion; by ‘¢G.” 
Portry.—To Fanny Numbers ; oy “ Lau- 
rence;” Lines; by “Cornelia.” To Marcella ; 
wrilten on the shore of Lake Erie, 1819; by 
“Frances Wright.” Hope; by “Lara.” Lines; 
by ‘* Teazler & Co.” 


THE RECORD. 


Meetings have been held in Ohio and Vir- 
ginia, to give an impulse to the arrangements 
for constructing the canal, which is to open a 
communication from Ohio to the seat of gov- 
ernment, and to facilitate the intercourse be- 
tween the western states and the Atlantic. 
Persons are now engaged in taking the ne- 
cessary levels and surveys from Chateauguay 
Hili te Lake Champlain, in order to test the 
practicability of constructing a canal in that 
section of the country. 

Floating grist-mills are used on the Ohio. 
They are supported by two boats, and the 
wheel turns between them. The float moves 
any way, and when employment is found, is 
stationed in the best current and set in opera- 
tion. A mill of this grinds nearly as fast as 
ordinary mills. 





a 
MARRIED, 

Rev. John Kennedy to Mics Jane Walker. 
Mr. John L. Morton to Miss Maria Ludlow. 
Mr. John Pitt, sen, to Mrs. Sophie Garness. 
Mr .James Sinclair to Miss Lydia Aun Hicks 

DIED, 
Miss Jane Bussing, aged 12 years. 
David M. Westerfield. 
Mrs. Ann Camblin, aged 45 years. 
Mrs, Fanny Warlow, aged 43 years, 
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POETRY. 


“Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every plaee in 

which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 

—— exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 








For the Minerva. 


TO FANCY.* 


a Genius of Fancy ! thee I hail, 


Lov’d spirit, thou art much to me ; 
I’ve heard thy whisper in the gale, 
And lost in musing, bow’d to thee. 


Thou’st shadow’d forth the deeds portray’d 
In many a wild, romantic page ; 

And giv’n me, by thy magic aid, 
To live through many a former age. 


When bending o’er dark Byron’s lay, 
That tells of tumult and of crime, 
Thy pinions bore me far away, 
And rested o’er the Paynim’s clime. 


Thou bid’st the blooming landscape flee, 
And bring’st a brighter one instead ; 
And many a turban’d Turk I see, 
And Moors who fling the light jereed. 


“* Zuleika,” comes with snowy brow 
To soothe her * Selim,” hovering near— 
I hear her breathe her burning vow, 
To chase away his starting tear. 
Young “ Leila” too with sunny eye, 
Brighter than all the maidens fair, 
Who tinge her brow with jetty dye, 
And braid her long, luxuriant hair. 


A darker vision will obtrude— 


“ The Corsair” comes with keen edg’d brand ; 


While Murdex bathes her dirk in blood, 
That’s shed by “ Gulnare’s” snowy hand. 


Lov’d Scott! thy lay does scarce require 
My gentle Fancy’s guardian aid, 

For thou hast tun’d thy witching lyre, 
And nature faithfully portray’d. 


Awaken’d by thy magic song, 
The heroes of thy country rose; 

And from their graves the shadowy throng 
Of mountain warriors round me close. 


** The Douglas,” with his silver hair, 

And “ Marmion,” with his soul all flame : 
And many a blue-eyed maid is there, 

And the young son of war “ the Graeme.” 


The red deer bounds through Scotia's vale, 
The merry chase comes dashing on, 

Loch Katrine trembles with the gale, 
And“ Allan’s” harp low breathes its moan. 


Fair “ Ellen” bids her light skiff dart 
Upon the silver, sleeping, lake, 

And “ Roderick” tames his haughty heart 
To love, for the fair maiden’s sake. 


Sweet warbling Moore, with thee I view 
The happy veil of bright Cashmere, 

Its sun more bright, its sky more blue, 
Than nature’s fairest picture here. 


With thee on Iran’s chief I gaze, 
Till I am dazzled by his eye, 
Then turn me to a gayer page, 
Nor pass thy “ feast of roses” by.— 


Thear the mournful “ Peri’s” lay, 
Lamenting the lost joys of heaven, 

Then see her haste to earth away, 
And hope to have her sin forgiven. 


All this and more, that were it told, 
Would take a summer’s day to write, - 
Is brought by Fancy’s wand of gold, 
In nature’s colouss to my sight. 


The angel shapes of eastern maids, 
And Scottish knights seem passing by : 
“The Trosach’s dell,” and Persia’s glades, 
As vivid as reality. 


Then, Fancy, hail! for on thy wing 
I love to soar, o’er ocean’s wave, 
And gaze on climes where all is spring, 


Or weep o’er Kinks Wu1rTe’s early grave. 


Blest power! ah, never more depart, 
But make my bosom thy abode, 
And shed thy lustre round my heart 
When all is comfortless abroad ! 


August, 1823. CoRNELIA. 





For the Minerva . . 


To ° 


A WRITER FOR A WEEKLY PAPER. 





Would-be poet, author, critic-—we’ve read 
Thy maiden poetry with much surprise, 

If poesy it can be called, that shed 

Its leaden influence o’er our weary eyes; 
And ere the bathos we could understand, 

The paper dropt from out our nerveless hand! 


When next ye “tempt to shew your heavy wit, 





And weave Parnassian garlands for your brow, 
Let something more original be writ 

Than that which you have favoured us with 
But if peculation be the poet’s art, [now ;* 
Then well, full well, hast thou performed thy part. 


Often we saw, as we perused thy lays, 

An old acquaintance in thy ragged rhymes, 
Which shone aloof, resplendent as the rays 
Of sunshine in a murky cloud : at times 
Byron and Pope thou’st daringly array’d, 
And e’en thought fit to call in Butler’s aid. 


Ah! hadst thou condescended to explain 

Thy abstruse theme, by notes or otherwise, 
We might perchance have understood thy aim; 
And at same time to our admiring eyes 

The important secret you would then disclose, 
What’s meant for poetry and what for prose! 


Or had’st thou lived in Pope’s immortal days, 
And tortured critics with thy screaking strains, 
He would have thought you worthy of his lays, 
And in the Dunciad famed thy lack of brains. 
Friend S—, it is a fact, and you should know it, 
That nature never formed thee for a Poet. 
Treaz_eR & Co. 





* Referring to his last production, which was a complete 
plagiarism from Byron and Pope. 


a 

Forthe Miserva. 

° SONG. 

Ain.—* Had I a heart for falsehood framed.” 


I’ve ease and health, nor ask for more, 
I ne’er for wealth have sighed ; 

One night came Fortune to my door,— 
*6 Oh let me in,” she cried. 

«* To my poor home, fair dame,” I said, 
“In vain your steps you’ve bent ; 
My dwelling’s small, I’ve but one bed, 

And in it sleeps Content.” 


« Oh sure,” she cried, “ you know me not, 
Tis Fortune asks a home, 

Who ne’er in vain admittance sought 
Whoere’er she chanced to roam; 

And Fame and smiling Pleasure see, 
With all their joyous train; 

Then ope your door for them and me, 
Who never sued in vain, 

* Your cottage mean, a splendid hall 
Shall rise at my command, 

A couch of gold your pallet small, 
Beneath my magic hand, 

To bless your lot by Heav’n I'm sent; 
Your caution then dispel ; 

Fame, Fortune, Pleasure, and Content, 
In union blest may dwell. 


Yet go,” I said ; “ where you reside, 
Content can never stay, 

And surely it would ill betide 
To drive my friend away.” 

* Farewell, farewell,” the Goddess said, 
**T go—you"ll soon repent.” 

How can it be! I’ve but one bed, 
But there still rests Content. 


Saugatuch. LAURENCE 


~—— 








*® We deen it proper to state, that there was a mistake 
in the signature affixed to the lines written on viewing 
the plates in Mr. Morgan's uew Crusoe—they were from 


the pen of Coroelia. 


Addressed to a slip of the Willow which grows 
over the grave of Napoleon. 
Blooms not, unhurt, the gentlest floweret, 
O’er the dark man of blood and strife? 
Oh what a homily to power it 
Gives !—but with such all Nature’s rife: 
It triumphs—and his grave is graced 
With its green beauty, who laid waste 


Earth’s fairest regions.—Pure’s the fountain 
That gargles freshness near his grave, 


Doth not, untrod, the rank grass wave (tain, 
O’er him who trampled on to Fame 
O’er harvest’s hopes—through roof-trees’ flame ? 


Joy not the very winds of heaven, 

With howling triumph, in their rage? *. 
Boils not the surf—lights not the levin 

More wildly, when the battle wage 





Who dyed with gore—sea, stream, plain, moun-}} 


Besides his sepulchre—that clay 
Is he, who havocked more than they ? 


Deems not the exile, woe-scared deepest, 
Whom Fate’s cold wind wafts past the isle, 
Where, prisoned e’en in death, thou sleepest, 
Chained victor—that he’s blest the while, 
Compared with thee !—He may come back ; 
What prow shall cleave thy homeward track ?— 


= 

ITALY. 
Land of gone glory! o’er thy regions yet 
Its twilight lingers, though its sun is set; 
Amidst thy hallow’a haunts and classic streams, 
That roll in light away, we walk in dreams— 
Dreams of thy dead—to fancy’s view that pass, 
Like flitting shadows of the magic glass. 
Ob ! thou art far is ruin—like some maid 
To sin and sorrow in her bloom betray’d; 
The victim of wild passion’s evil will— 
For ever lost, but, oh, how lovely still! 
E’en in thy day of widowhood and woe, 
Thou art the garden of the lands below; 
Yet nature’s lovely beauty disappears 
Before thy mighty spell of parted years. 


Tall shadowy columns people thy fair scene~ 
Of melancholy grandeur—gray and green; 
Gray with long years—still wasting as they glide, 
And green with moss—deposit of their tide; 
Each seems, as twilight bids the world farewell, 
Like hoar tradition, lingering there to tell, 
Amidst the gloom of nigit’s o’erhanging veil, 
In ghostly hints, his visionary tale; 
Or, like a giant swath'd within his shroud, 
Holding dark converse with the sailing cloud— 
That wanderer of the night, which loves to rest, 
Witb all its thunder, on each crumbling crest ! 


Upon some Alpine summit let me stand, 

And o’er thy glories gaze, immortal land,— 
Gaze o’er thy wandering waters, as they flow 
In suubright mazes to the floods below ;— 
There o'er the works of Nature would I smile, 
Yea, e’en o'er man’s—the pale decaying pile ; 
The tear of sorrow there would only roll 

O’er thy sad ruins of the human soul. 


=—=_ 
Eyigram. 
Probatum est. 
Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains: 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 
*Tis the same with common natures, 
Use them kindly they rebel ; 
But be rough as nutmeg graters, 
And the rogues obey you well. 


LL 


ENIGMAS., 








** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small.’” 





Answers to Puzzles &c. in our last. 
PuzzLeE I.—It is heirid (aired.) 
PuzzLE II.—It is an assent (ascent.) 
PuzzxLe Iil.—He is a Bey (bay.) 

Answer to the Rebus—Rye. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 


Why are delirious people like the lamp-post at 
night? 
1, 
Why is a minister performing the funeral ser- 
vice like a tiger devouring @ wild beast ? 


mr. 
Why was the inspiration of Daniel like a suc- 
cessful operation of a merchant? 





AN ENIGMA. 
PROTEUS ne’er changed his face 
More quickly, or often, than I: 
Nor e’er wore the change with more GRACE, 
Or could in DEFORMITY vie. 
Sometimes an OLD HAG I appear, 
With freckles and lemon-ting’d hide : 
Again my complexion is clear, 
As sooty old Vulcan’s FAIR BRIDE. 
I shew all the passions, as true 
As ever by mortal, they’re shewn, 
yet though they appear to the view, 
By me they’re not felt and not known. 
All nations I ape as my chance ; 
In England an Englishmen seen— 
A Spaniard in Spain—a Frenchman in France— 
I change like the scenes of a dream, 
Yet I never feel love or want glory, 
I care for no country or place, 
And am neither a whig nor a tory :— 
Now try if my birth you can trace. 





CHRONOLOGY. 





The Christian JEra. 


1709 Battle of Malplaquet near Mons, where 

the Allies under Prince Eugene and Marl- 

borough kept the field, with immense loss. 

The French retreating with less slaughter. 

1710 Negotiations of Gertruydenburg broken off. 

—— Philip V. of Spain, twice defeated, and re- 

treated from Madrid. King Charles enter- 

ed the capital, but was not well received. 

Same year Philip recovered Madrid, took 

Saragossa, and treated Arragon like a con- 

quered country. 

1710 Death of the Emperor Joseph I. His bro- 
ther Charles was chosen to succeed him. 

1712 Suspension of hostilities between France 
and England. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht between France, Spain, 
and the Allied Powers. 

—— Pragmatic sanction of Charles VI. assuring 
his hereditary dominions to Maria The- 
resa, his daughter. 

1714 Death of Queen Anne. 

George, Elector of Hanover, acknowledged, 
and crowned King of great Britain. 
Charles XII. departing from Turkey, tra- 
velled in disguise, till he arrived at Stral- 
sund, in Pomerania. 

1715 Attempt of the Pretender in Scotland de- 
feated at the battle of Sheriffmuir. 

—— Death of Louis XIV. who was succeeded 
by his great grandson Louis XV. under the 
guardianship of the Duke of Orleans 

——— Stralsund abandoned by the King of Swe- 
den, capitulated to Denmark and Prussia. 

1716 Charles XII. invaded Norway and took 
several places. 

1717 Battle of Belgrade, by Prince Eugene, fol- 
lowed by the capture of the town. 

1718 Peter the Czar brought his eldest son Alexis 
to a trial. 

—— Treaty of the Quadruple Alliance at Lon- 
don. The Emperor then consenting to ac- 
knowledge the king of Spain. Adnniral 
Byng defeated the Spanish fleet off Syra- 


cuse. 

—— Charles XII. killed at the siege of Freder- 
ic’s-hall. His sister Ulrica Elenora, suc- 
ceeded him. 

1720 Law, made comptroller general in France. 
His project of a South Sea Bank proving 
abortive, he was disgraced and obliged to 
leave France. 

1720 Peace of Fredericsburgh between Denmark 
and Sweden. 

1721 Treaty of Nystad, between Russia and 
Sweden. Peter proclaimed Emperor by the 
Russians. 

—— Revolution in Persia; the Sophi Hussein 
obliged to resign, and Myr Maghmude ac- 
knowledged at Ispahan. 

1723 Louis XV. declared himself of age. 

1725 Death of Czar Peter the Great, of Russia, 
at the age of 53. 

1726 Palermo in Sicily almost swallowed up by 
an earthquake. 

—— Printing introduced at Constantinople. 

1727 The Spaniards endeavoured in vain to re- 
duce Gibraltar. 

—— Death of Sir Isaac Newton, at the age of 
85 years. 

—— Death of George I. King of England; and 
his son George II. was proclaimed King. 

1729 Death of Leopold Joseph, Duke or Lorrain. 
His sop Francis Stephen, afterwards Em- 

ror, succeeded. 

—— Insurrection of the Corsicans against the 
Geonese government. 

1730 Thamas Kouli Kan having defeated and 
slain Ashraf, Thamas recovered the throne 
of his fathers. 

—— Death of the Emperor of Russia, Peter II. 
Anne Duchess of Curland succeeded. 

—— Sedition at Constantinople, wherein the 
Sultan Achmet III. was the first to acknow- 
ledge his nephew, Mahomet, who spared 
his predecessor’s life. 

1732 The Diet of the Empire guaranteed the 
pragmatic sanction, relative to the indivisi- 
bility of the Austrian dominions. 

—— Peace between Russia and Persia, at Ri- 
atscha. Schak Tamas, King of Persia, 
making peace wtih the Turks, Thamas 
Kouli Kan, deposed the Sultan, and put his 
son on the throne, under whom he governed 
as regent. 

1734 King Stunislaus returned again to France. 
Sicily submitted to Don Carlos, except 
Mesina and Syracuse. Capua also sub- 
mitted, and with it the whole kingdom. 
Battle of Guastalla gained by the French. 
and allies. 

1735 Prince Lobkouitz surrendered Messina to 
the Spaniards. 

-—— The Polish Diet restored tranquillity to 
their country. 
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